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It is not only the schoolchildren of 
Chesterfield who are benefiting in 
health from the iodine jar, as recorded 
in the C N the other day, but all who 
travel on the local , buses, . each bus 
having , been fitted with a jar tor the 
past two years. • 

. ThcCN hasreceivednianylettersonthc 
surprising results so far achieved, and we 
are sure our readers would like to know 
more about this simple road to health, 

Iodine From Seaweed 


. Iodine is essential to all forms' of life, 
but only in minute amounts; Nature 
docs not supply it in great .quantities. 
The business of the thyroid gland is to 
abstract it from the blood, to store it, 
and deal it out as required. When this 
gland cannot get enough iodine it 
enlarges, and we get the complaint 
called goitre. 

Inhabitants of lands far from the sea 
suffer greatly from this, for seaweed is 
the chief source of iodine. Even in our 
island the supply is not too abundant, as 
an investigation by our school doctors a 
few years ago proved. One child in ten 
had an enlarged thyroid gland, seaside 
towns having only half.as many cases'as 
inland places. Goitre is unknown in 
Tlianct and Banff owing to the accumu¬ 


lation of great banks of seaweed on their 
shores, but it is prevalent in Derbyshire 
owing to the fact that iodine, though 
present, is present in the lime and is; not 
easily liberated, It was a familiar saying 
of, the old perbyshire ■ doctors that the 
Derbyshire neck was caused by the 
limestone in, that county) and it' is 
true, though the doctors little guessed 
the reason why. ■ ! 

Protecting the Animals 

Iodine is used by .our bodies in many 
ways. It helps a child,to grow and tb 
develop mentally and ’ physically. , Ijt 
helps those chemical changes in the body 
which give Its warmth and energy with¬ 
out - the production of harmful bycL- 
products which cause "rheumatism and 
so ;0n. Iodine also protects" us against 
the• invasion of our germ enemies. - *y 
;, These; facts, - of course, .; apply • to 
animals as well as to humans, and it is by 
experiments on farms that, the value of 
an extra supply of' iodine has. been 
proved. , Colonel-Robert McCarrison, of 
the Indian Medical Service, lias madb 
original researches and proved that the 
more animals are bombarded with germ 
life the more iodine they need. 

>■ Perhaps the .most dramatic story- 
comes from British Columbia, where 


Gathering Cockles in South Wales FAREWELL, 



BRINGING HOME A CATCH ON THE GLAMORGAN COAST 


farmers who settled in Pemberton 
Valley found goitre a veritable scourge, 
livery baby was born with it, most of 
the pigs died the day they were born, 
and 90 per cent of the calves on their 
second clay ; 8g per cent of the colts were 
lost, and none of the chickens and 
ducklings were strong enough to break 
their way out of their eggs. 

The farmers were deciding to abandon 
the valley when one of them, John 
Ronayne, suggested that science might 
find a cure. He applied to an American 
•institution, which sent him to Dr David 
Marine, who prescribed five drops of. 
tincture of.iodine a week for horses and 
cows, and smaller doses for other 
animals. The effect was magical. At 
a cost of two dollars the disease was 
banished from 100 cattle, 30 horses; and 
200 chickens, and when a Canadian 
doctor called a little later lie could not 
find a single case of goitre. 

-The enthusiast who is behind the 
work at Chesterfield is Dr James Good- 
fellow,. who believes the best way to 
supply iodine is to copy Nature.- Iodine-' 
vaporises from a solid form, so Mr 


Goodfcllow (good fellow indeed) devised 
a jar in which solid iodine is hermetically 
sealed, diffusing gradually through a part 
of the. earthenware which is' left un¬ 
glazed. By this method the supply is 
regulated. Last year half the Chester¬ 
field schools used the jars, and these 
schools had 52,000 more attendances 
than the others. This year all the schools 
have been supplied. 

As to the buses, the general manager 
has written that the conductors, though 
more exposed to infection than most 
people, withstood last year’s'influenza 
epidemic in a surprising way, and few 
of them are now away ill. 

Farmers in Derbyshire also are using 
these,jars in stables, byres, and pigsties 
with splendid results, winning prizes for 
their stock which they never dared to 
enter for previously. Dr Goodfellow is 
testing calves at. a local farm in the hope of 
proving that those which always breathe 
an iodised atmosphere will be found 
immune from tuberculosis all their life. 

It is all very wonderful, an experiment 
which may prove-to be Of the greatest 
value to the nation. 


BRITANNIA 

Last Voyage of King 
George’s Yacht 

Sunset and evening star. 

And one char call for met 
And may there he no moaning 
of the bar'- 

. When I put out to sea. 

King George’s yacht Britannia will 
soon be only a memory.' She is to rest 
beneath the waves over which she'so long 
victoriously sped. • ••-_ 

She ' was King George’s favourite, 
dearer to him, we think, than his dog or 
liis horse. In a way she was'part of his 
life. None saw the, racing yachts skim¬ 
ming along the Solent in Cowes Week 
without picking out her- dark hull and 
warming to the thought that ’ King 
George was aboard. .With a field-glass 
the yachtsman coujd pick his figure out 
hauling on the mainshcet as likely as not 
with the yacht’s creiv, or standing with 
the sailing master at the helm. - 
The King’s Wish 

It is fitting that she should pass away 
with him, her gallant career ending with 
his. It was, and is, tho King’s wish. 
Last year he thought this old friend was 
growing too venerable to race again, and 
should be laid up after her last season, 
the Jubilee year. But King George 
would never have another racing yacht, 
though one was offered to him as 0 
•Jubilee gift. 

In his will he left her to his sons, if 
they should wish to have lier. If not 
she was never to be sold. Ho may have 
thought that no new owner could feel 
for her tho affection that he had given. 

His sons do not wish to race her. 
King Edward is developing a great love 
of simple things, especially of gardening, 
and perhaps he may think that the 
great yacht would always remind him of 
the loss of his father. • But it .seemed 
desecration to send her to the ship- 
breaker’s yard, where her decks and 
cabins would become no more than old 
timber. Better far to sink her beyond 
the touch of careless hands. 

So the old Britannia is to be towed out 
into the Channel and committed to the 
deep. Tho sea is the Home of Rest for 
old yachts, a royal tomb for a royal ship. 

JUBILEE 

What is probably a unique event has 
lately taken place in Dursley Church, 
Gloucestershire. 

One Saturday this month Mr Stanley 
Harris was married in the church to 
Miss Bray, and there were present the 
bridegroom’s father and mother, cele¬ 
brating the Silver Jubilee of their wed¬ 
ding in the same church, and his grand¬ 
father and grandmother, celebrating the 
Golden Jubilee of their wedding in the 
same church.. A jubilant event, truly; 
Long life to these six people. 
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AN ARTIST ON ART The Lady and The A Marvellous Duet Leave It Alone 


Slovenliness in Pictures 

CHILDISH THINGS IN THE 
GALLERIES 

Mr Philip clc Laszlo, the famous 
portrait painter, has been lecturing 
before the Royal Society of Arts, 
with Lord Ullswater in the chair. 

We take this from Mr Laszlo’s inter¬ 
esting criticism of the things that are 
often hung in the galleries of today': 

Now, at the end. of the many thousands of 
years through which civilisation has progressed, 
the degradation of art has been reserved for 
our time... 

Look, I beg you, at the paintings in present- 
day exhibitions, and tell me in how many of 
them you can discover earnest intention. 

The men wlio produce them no longer care 
to draw correctly or to paint with any grace 
of handling ; they do not study now to manage 
their materials; they make no attempt to 
observe subtleties of colour and tone relation ; 
and they have adopted a slovenliness of manner 
and method which is lamentable. 

Lord Ullswater had great sympathy 
with Mr Laszlo’s point of view, and said: 

When I go to some, of the more modern 
galleries I always wonder-whether the artists 
are not pulling my leg.. They seem to be won¬ 
dering how much the public will staiid. Many 
of the modern paintings and drawings we see 
seem to be the work of children of 8 or 10 who 
have been told to draw something. ’ 

Mr C. R. W. Nevinson says that the 
painters of these depraved pictures 
reflect their public, which is as depraved 
and illiterate today as when the primitive 
artists were painting in Italy. 

EGYPT'S FIRST RHINO 

Found in the Mud 

A hollow in the mud, filled' with green 
putrefying liquid: this is what the 
Robert Mond Expedition found at 
Armant cl-Heyt in Upper Egypt. 
They were seeking the sacred lake of 
Cleopatra. 

Natives said the waters were good for 
sick; people. After all, in view of this 
legend, the pool might be the sacred lake. 

- Digging soon revealed a stone stair¬ 
way, and Cleopatra’s lake has been put 
back on the map, 

■ At Armant the explorers also found 
Egypt’s first portrait of a rhinoceros. 

A dressed stone was seen partly 
buried in soil, and soon there .was 
revealed a procession of Negroes dancing 
along and leading animals. At the head 
was a rhinoceros, with its measurements 
inscribed beside it. 

The stone was part of a pylon raised 
by Thothmes the Third to celebrate his 
victories. That mighty king was evi¬ 
dently much impressed by the rhinoceros, 
because near the pylon was found a 
granite stela describing its capture. 
How happy Thothmes would have been 
if he could have spread the news by 
wireless and daily paper 1 But the stone 
story, with its limited circulation, has 
lasted longer than many of the sensa¬ 
tions of our own day will last. 

In the town were found the remains 
of temples, of 20 statues, and two 
sphinxes. The names of 27 rulers of 
Egypt have been found, and many 
records of value to historians. 

Australia Does a Great Thing 

The Australian Government lias made 
a valuable' contribution to the trade 
between her people and this country. 

She has increased the tariff preference 
on imports of motor vehicles and textiles 
manufactured in the Motherland, and 
has set up a, system of import licences 
which will divert trade to our island’s 
ports. 

It is expected that the new. scheme 
will result in an increase of £3,000,000 
in'tile vajue of our exports to Australia, 
and it is probable also that emigration 
to the Commonwealth may revive. • 


Litter Louts 

Golden Rule is Still 
in Force 

An intruder on an estate not far from 
London has learned a little late that 
there is still in force the Golden Rule. 

Where, multitudes have trespassed, 
leaving their litter (as many as forty 
bottles in a single field), a specially un¬ 
mannerly offender entered the grounds, 
lunched’, gathered flowers, and stood 
impenitent when rebuked. 

The lady of the wood," sister of a peer, 
having obtained this man’s address, 
returned his visit, going into his garden, 
picking his flowers, producing a thermos, 
and sitting down to lunch before the eyes 
of the indignant household. 

This reminds us of the response of a 
lady whose island home up the Thames 
was invaded by a gang of rowdies from 
a boat. Her request that they should 
withdraw was greeted with defiance, so 
she fetched her goat and her knitting, 
tethered the goat in their midst, and, 
sitting down by it, proceeded with the 
making of a jumper till flic invaders 
thought fit to take their beer bottles and 
their gramophone away, leaving the lady 
trembling a little, but triumphant, 

SOUTH AFRICA'S SUNDAY 

God Save the King 

South Africa has been telling the 
world. It was. her turn on Empire Day 
to speak the message of the British 
Commonwealth. 

She told us on Sunday her story of 
many generations from many .cities,, 
from file foot .of Table Mountain, from 
Port Elizabeth and Durban, from 
Bloemfontein, from Johannesburg on its 
reef of gold, from Pietermaritzburg, 
reached by its founder after a four- 
years trek from the Cape. 

We heard British voices and Boer 
Voices, voices of natives chanting the 
war-songs sang by their ancestors ; and 
we realised how impossible it would be 
for us at home to understand in full the 
complex problems with which these 
three nations, British, Dutch, and 
native, are day by day confronted, how 
impossible for us to guide and direct 
them from Downing Street. 

How marvellous was this wireless 
contact with a nation 6coo miles away, 
and how thrilling the end of it all—the 
heart-stirring anthem God save our 
gracious King ! sung in South Africa for 
the King and all his people to hear ! 

MIDDLE TEMPLE HALL 

Peril of a Historic Building 

Something has been happening to one 
of London’s most treasured buildings. 

Middle Temple Hall has been damaged 
by a subsidence. Its west wall has been 
moving toward the Thames, moving 
very slightly it is true, but sufficiently 
to make necessary work that is expected 
to last till next September. 

The subsidence is under the south¬ 
west corner and has caused several 
cracks in the wall. The Hall stands beside 
the bed of ati old underground stream, 
and the foundation soil has weakened. ; 

Ten years ago, when the inner walls 
were being painted, workmen discovered 
an old crack in the west wall. It was 
filled in and no. further change was seen 
till last September. Recently new cracks 
have appeared, so the delicate operation 
of underpinning has been started. 

Middle Temple Hall was begun in 
1562 and finished 11 years later. Queen 
Elizabeth opened it in person, and in 
1602 Shakespeare’s Twelfth Night was 
played in it. It is a stately chamber 
100 feet long aiid 42 feet wide, with a 
• beautiful hammer-beam roof. The long 
table was given to the Inn by Queen 
Elizabeth, and the small one was made 
from the timbers of the Golden Hind. 


Big Ben and the 
Nightingale 

The B B C knows of one subscriber 
who listens to nothing but the SOS 
messages ; of another who writes with 
fire and fury if some superb passage of 
music is not arrested to admit of the 
broadcasting of the six dot seconds. 

But sweeter is the knowledge that 
people come from America in May 
specially to hear our nightingales, and 
of others who, as soon as they arrive in 
London, drive straight to Westminster 
to see Big Ben, which they have heard 
so much by wireless. 

Of late the BBC has doubled the 
indebtedness of those to whom the song 
of the bird and the boom of the bell are 
dear, for by some wizardry they have been 
broadcasting simultaneously the song of 
nightingales carolling in a Sussex-Surrey 
wood' and Big Ben crying his midnight 
message from His lofty tower. 

Our poet Davies, watching a rainbow 
while a cuckoo sang, cried : 

A rainbow and- a cuckoo. Lord, 

llow rich and great the times are novo ! 

His twin wonder may be the last of 
its kind for him, perhaps for 11s, but this 
new unparalleled duet of bird and vocal 
beacon is the product of a partnership 
created by science, which all the world 
may hear repeated in future years. 

TWO NEW PRESIDENTS 
IN THE WORLD 

One by Peace and One 
by Force 

The New World has two new Presi¬ 
dents, one elected by constitutional 
methods, the other put in power by a 
bloodless revolution. 

The constitutional President, Don 
Miguel Gomez, has been inaugurated in 
hopeful circumstances at Havana. 

After all the revolutionary fighting 
Cuba has returned to ordered govern¬ 
ment, and at the recent elections women 
used the vote for the first time in the 
history of the island. 

The President appointed by revolu¬ 
tionaries is Colonel Toro of Bolivia. 
He distinguished himself in the Chaco 
War, and the army have called on him 
to replace Senor Sorzano because the 
Scfior refused to abolish martial law. 
He had become unpopular for allowing 
profiteers to grow rich while the soldiers 
were fighting in the war with Paraguay. 

It was only a few months ago that the 
Paraguayan army deposed their Presi¬ 
dent and set up a Dictator State. The 
Chaco War has dearly left much unrest 
in its train among both the peoples 
who took part in it. 

WRITING 100 LETTERS 
TO HIMSELF 

How a German Duped the Nazis 

It is a serious offence to take German 
money out of Germany, but it is some¬ 
times done. It has lately been done in 
this very clever way. 

A German put an advertisement in 
the principal Nazi, newspaper offering a 
good salary to somebody who could rep¬ 
resent his firm in Switzerland. Replies 
were to be addressed to the newspaper. 
' Then the advertiser wrote a hundred 
letters to himself, each letter enclosing 
a 1000-mark note. These letters went 
to the newspaper, but he himself'had in 
the meantime gone to Switzerland, from 
where he wrote asking the newspaper 
to forward to him the replies. 

The Nazis never dreamed of suspect¬ 
ing their own newspaper, and the letters 
were duly forwarded under official cover. 

It may be that a plan which succeeds 
once will scarcely be tried a second time, 
and the German in question may find 
it very unwise to return to Germany. 


The White Horse of 
Uffington 

Those who love the Vale of the 
White Horse (and it is one of those 
bits of England which specially endear 
themselves) will heartily agree with those 
who say that the best thing to do with 
White Horse Hill is to let it alone. 

We are delighted that Berkshire 
County Council has set its face against 
the so-called improvements suggested 
for this windy stretch of the Berkshire 
Downs. 

We want no motor road hero in place 
of tiie steep lane running up the hill 
above a strange, scoopcd-out hollow. 
We want no car park and uniformed 
' attendafits, no restaurants but the green 
slope and a packet of sandwiches. (no 
litter, please); They will be suggesting 
a stable for the White Horse itself next, 
this strange wild creature which has 
been galloping freely on the open down 
since heaven knows when. It may have 
been cut 011 the chalk hill to celebrate 
Alfred’s victory over the Danes. It may 
not be a horse at all, but a dragon ; but, 
whatever it is, people love it and come 
for miles to see it and to climb the great 
four-square ditch and rampart of 
Uffington Castle, the fortress dug by 
ancient Britons on the top of the hill 
long before the White Horse appeared 
on the hillside. 

We can walk to it across the top of 
the downs by one of the oldest roads in 
England, the green Ridgeway, or can 
climb up the lane from" Uffington. way; 
and, though some people bring their 
cars as far as the grass plateau before 
they take to their feet, we want'no 
motor road or car park to encourage 
them. Leave it all alone. 

Litre News Reel 

Mrs Robertson Bull, who is 88, has 
just arrived at Melbourne on her 67th 
trip from England. 

It is said that there are now over 
150,006 commercial travellers in this 
country. / 

The Salvation Army has dedicated a 
motor-coach to take mothers and chil¬ 
dren from the slums to the country. 

By purchasing 20 acres belonging to 
the Eton Manor Club on the fringe of 
Hackney Marshes the LCC has made it 
possible to proceed with their housing 
scheme on another part of the marshes. 

Things Said 

Of Course, we do not eat on Thursdays. 

A mother in a Distressed Area 

For all humanity only one Dictator is 
thinkable, and that is Jesus of Nazareth. 

Bishop of Salisbury 

If men will only study their past they 
will have a.clearer view of their future. 

Mr E. B. Osborn 

That leg which is so proudly extended 
in the map of Europe has been definitely 
pulled. The Times on Italy’s bogus 

story of dum-dum bullets 

I suggest a tax on lipstick. It would be 
a good tax, because it would be volun¬ 
tary. Marquess of Titchfield 

Our expenditure is advancing at an 
alarming pace and high taxation is 
unavoidable. Chancellor of the Exchequer 

There is one hope for the world, arid 
that is that the Christian Church should 
become Christian. Dr Howard Somervell ' 

It’ is possible fof a regular South 
Atlantic airship servite to be maintained 
within a minute or two of scheduled time. 

Dr Eckener of the Hindenburg 

The wish to worst ip a man seems to 
be more widespread r ow than it has been 
for centur/bs. Mr Raymond Mortimer 
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Girl Farmers Students with their horses at Studley Agricultural College In Warwickshire 
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KIDDIESLAND 

One More Dream 
Come True 

MR INGRAM’S MERSEA GIFT 
BRINGS JOY TO THE SLUMS 

A charming idea will be realised on 
June 20, when Lady Emmott will open 
a free playground for children on 
Mersea Island in Essex, christening it 
Kiddiesland. 

It originated in the warm heart of a 
chartered accountant, Mr F, J. C, 
Ingram, when he watched a crowd of 
poor children playing games on the beach 
at Southend 15 years ago. He resolved 
there and then that if ever he could 
afford to do so he would' buy a piece of 
land and give children a playground all 
their own. 

Mr Ingram, who lives at Potters Bar, 
started to build houses in the north of 
London, and set aside a share of his 
profits each year for his cherished 
scheme. Last year he set to work. He 
bought 250 acres of Mersea Island, 
planted it with 7000 trees, provided pools 
for bathing and paddling, built a dining- 
hall, and set up swings and roundabouts.' 

The child of the London slums is the 
little visitor Mr Ingram wishes to wel¬ 
come to his land of dreams, but any 
child will bo welcome. Mr Ingram is 
arranging for cheap transport from 
London, and refreshments will be sup¬ 
plied at cost prices 

We have long known of Mr Ingram 
as a man of original ideas from his 
advertisements in North London papers, 
but we did not guess that this Kiddies¬ 
land idea lay deep in his heart behind all 
his ideas. Now that he has retired from 
building houses we wish him many years 
of happiness with his adopted children in 
the pleasure-ground which they will 
share together, building up for them¬ 
selves health and joy of life, and for 
Mr Ingram a most happy memory. 

100,000 MISTAKES A DAY 

The Incredible World of 
Carelessness 

The GPO has turned on some of 
its critics, Its Public Relations Officer 
tells a moving tale of Rejected Addresses. 

Every day 85,000 letters are de¬ 
stroyed because they are undeliverable. 
The addresses are incorrect and the 
people to whom the letters are sent 
cannot be found. Another 15,000 are 
returned to senders who have taken the 
precaution of printing their own address 
correctly on -the envelope. 

These 100,000 misfires are nearly all 
commercial and printed papers put in 
unsealed envelopes and carried by the 
post at cheaper rates on that account. 
On arrival they often find a speedy 
passage to the wastepaper-basket be¬ 
cause they are not wanted. But the 
carelessness of their dispatch seems to 
show that thcir< senders do not know 
the value of money. 

Their carelessness costs them, at' the 
halfpenny circular rate, more than 
£200 a day without counting the loss of 
time- and labour of the Post Office. 
If the figures were less astounding we 
might account for them with the poet’s 
reflection—Alas I how easily things go 
wrong 1 But 37,000,000 wrongly ad¬ 
dressed letters a year points to ; an 
almost unbelievable, want of care. 

The office boy who copies out the 
wrong address from the Post Office 
Directory will be pointed to as the chief 
scapegoat, but there are others. There 
is the careless typist, there is the clerk 
who takes no trouble to keep the list of 
customers up-to-date, and a host of 
others who can put the blame on others. 
But most to blame are the commercial 
gentlemen who omit to put their business 
houses in order. 


Lovely Memorial of 
a Golden Deed 

Mrs Kerr of Dichpalli 

In the Indian jungle village of 
Dichpalli are two fine memorials to 
one of our countrywomen. The first 
is a leper hospital; the second is a 
lovely chapel lately risen in memory of 
this woman who was first to collect 
lepers here and cure them. 

She was Mrs Kerr, a missionary doctor 
who some years ago found that her 
baker was a leper. After that she 
discovered numbers of other lepers 
living in every village round about, 
with no refuge and no hope of a cure. - 

She collected some of them into 
special mud-walled huts and did the 
little she could for them. We can 
imagine her joy when soon afterwards 
Sir Leonard Rogers at last discovered a 
treatment for leprosy. Mrs Kerr was 
one of the first to try it out and to send 
away patients cured. Last year 400 
patients were discharged “ symptom 
free,” and soon the few mud huts will 
have grown into a hospital able to 
accommodate 1000 patients. Already 
700 are in residence. 

Mrs Kerr died in Dichpalli, but her 
work lives on in the hospital, arid her 
memory is enshrined in the new white- 
domed chapel. Picture on page 3 

PRIMULA WIGRAMIANA 

From Mount Everest To 
• Chelsea Flower Show 

Three white flowers peeped from a 
tiny pot at Chelsea Flower Show last 
week, and many visitors must have 
passed them by unheeded. 

Yet a romantic story lies behind their 
appearance in England, a story as 
thrilling as any told of the jewels in a 
rajah’s crown. 

The flower is a primula, and is found 
wild only on the slopes of Mount Everest. 
Lord Wigram, who was private secretary 
to King George, heard of this rare plant 
and persuaded the Maharajah of Nepal, 
the independent kingdom in the Hima¬ 
layas between Tibet and India, to obtain 
its seeds for him. The Maharajah sent 
an expedition to the famous mountain 
which rises from the northern boundary 
of his country, secured the plant, and 
'sent some of its seeds to England. 

From these seeds have sprung the 
flowers shown at Chelsea, and their 
name. Primula Wigramiana, will remind 
all garden-lovers of their romantic origin. 

A GALLIPOLI BOY 

He Would Be a Soldier 

An honour has been paid to Desird 
Bianco far beyond any of his boyish 
dreams, 

A bust of him has been unveiled at the 
entrance to the barracks at Toulon. But 
poor Desird can never see it, for his dust 
was laid on the shore at Gallipoli 21 
years ago. He was only 13. 

The war fired his patriotism. At 
Marseilles, where he was born, he could 
not enlist, but he tried to hide in trains 
going north to the front. When many 
attempts had failed he walked to Toulon 
and hid as a stowaway on a war transport 
bound for Gallipoli. -He was discovered, 
and the men of a Colonial regiment 
adopted him. Two days after the land¬ 
ing he -was killed fighting with the 
regiment. 

It is a pitiful story. France honours 
the heroism of one whom no thought of 
fear or danger kept from fighting for his 
country. But we who think of all that 
was lost, and nothing won, in the hateful 
struggle which swept away the flower of 
the youth of Europe can only lament one 
more victim of it. No glow of patriotism 
can atone for the murder, of the innocents. 


A TALE THAT WILL 

; Not Die 

Courage of a Schoolmaster 

The report of a committee appointed 
by the L C C to inquire into tlie.tragedy 
in the Black Forest last April proves 

that the heroism of the schoolmaster, 
Mr Keast, was even greater than was 
imagined at the time. 

Mr Keast was taking 27 boys on a 
tour in Germany when the party were 
met by a sudden blizzard. The boys 
faced the appalling conditions with 
steadfast courage, the older ones helping 
the younger in the struggle through the 
snow against the wind. Mr Keast 
carried the weakest boys in his arms 
and would not leave the mountain until 
he was certain that a rescue party had 
taken every lad to safety. 

The sympathy of the whole world has 
been given to the Strand School at 
Brixton Hill, which has lost five pupils 
in this bitter adventure; but their 
comrades and their master have won 
undying fame for the devotion and 
courage they displayed when suddenly 
faced with an ordeal of Nature in its 
wildest and most pitiless mood. It is a 
story which will not die, for it has in 
it the very essence of what is English, 
the power to face the storm and the 
courage to endure. 

283 LEAVES 700 
YEARS OLD 

Evesham Psalter For the Nation 

A beautiful book of the 13th century 
has been bought by the National Art 
Collections Fund, and will find a per¬ 
manent home in the British Museum. 

Known as the Evesham Psalter, this 
work is believed to have been written 
and illuminated by the Worcestershire 
monks of the Abbey of Evesham. It 
has 283 leaves written in a bold hand, 
but its chief glory is a miniature of the 
Crucifixion, exquisitely drawn in deli¬ 
cate colours on a background of gold. 

It is the work of an English artist in 
the great period of our art, when 
Winchester and St Albans led the 
world in the illumination - of books, 
when the Tenison Psalter, now in the 
British Museum, was produced, and 
when the Chichester Roundel was made. 

It is said that, though every famous 
bookseller in London was present when 
this volume was offered for sale, hardly 
one of them would bid when they 
noticed in their midst the agent of the 
Fund which desired to buy it for the 
nation, so that the nation acquired 
this priceless treasure for £2400—a very 
small sum. 

17,000 NEW RATES 

The Gay Shops at Our Stations 

The House of Lords gave a decision 
the other day which will settle 17,000 
disputes of a similar nature to that in 
the appeal. 

Westminster City Council appealed 
against a decision of the Railway and 
Canal Commission preventing them from 
levying ratos on the bank, shops, book¬ 
stalls, and showcases in Victoria Station. 
The Commission had held that these 
premises were part of the station and 
were included in its valuation for rating. 
The Council argued that they were 
similar to shops in a public street and 
should therefore be separately assessed. 

The Law Lords agreed with the 
Council, ruling that the shops were 
locked up at night, and that the book¬ 
stalls were of a similar character. Even 
the showcases, they said, were, in fact, 
shop-windows. 

The decision is not likely to diminish 
the number of shops and stalls at our 
stations. What it means is that the 
rates for the stalls must be paid by their 
owners and not swallowed up in the 
general rates paid by the railway. 


Where Is The 
Girl Pat? 

A Sea Mystery 

On April 2 Skipper Osborne took 
the steam trawler Girl Pat out of 
Grimsby on her lawful business of - 
fishing in the North Sea. 

Her owners still await her return, but 
the only certain thing about her is that 
she will bring back no fish; She sailed 
out into the blue and disappeared. 

Then scraps of news about the vagrant 
Girl Pat began to reach her owners. 
She had put in at Dover. She had 
cleared Dover leaving her engineer 1 
behind. He at any rate was no will-of- 
the-wisp but a solid body. 

Then she was notified at Corcubion in 
Spain, and said to be severely damaged. 
Another solid fact in the shape of a' 
£235 bill for repairs seems to show that 
this was no phantom appearance. But 
after leaving Corcubion,- where she 
stayed nine days, the Girl Pat again 
vanished in the blue. 

Buried Treasure? 

Then the oddest report of all was 
flashed to England from Las. Palmas 
on Grand Canary. Lloyd's agent re¬ 
ported that the liner Avoceta of Liver¬ 
pool had sighted on Sunday, May 17, 
a fishing vessel like the Girl Pat 
anchored at Grand Salvage, Salvage 
Islands. Lloyd’s was interested, because 
the notification to them that the trawler 
was a total loss affected her insurance. 

Further news is awaited as we go to ■ 
press. Is the Girl Pat really there, or 
has she again flitted. away, and why 
should Skipper Osborne take her there ? 

It was not for the fishing. It may have 
been because of some old tale of buried 
treasure. 

Somewhere among the Salvage 
Islands, barren and uninhabited, and 
midway between Canaries and Madeira, 
the pirate Captain Kidd is said to have 
hidden his treasure. We do not for a 
moment believe it is there, but gossip 1 
in Grimsby says that Skipper Osborne 
was one who believed in such tales, and, 
good trusting man, had made many f 
inquiries about the islands, their water 
and food supplies, and the way to get 
to them. ■ i 

It is a wild tale. There is no treasure. 
People ate beginning to wonder if there j; 
is still a Girl Pat. The only thing that j 
seems undisputed is the bill for £235. ' 

41,000 MILES OF 
AIR LINES 

Our Routes Second Only 
To America’s 

A British Air Line is to be established 
across the South Atlantic if a scheme can 
be evolved from the proposals which 
five interested groups have been asked 
to submit to the Air Ministry. 

Already three services are operating 
on this route, the Graf Zeppelin, the 
Luft Ilansa living-boats, and the aero¬ 
planes of Air France. But our mail to 
South American States is so heavy, and 
our ties with them are so strong, that it : 
is felt that we should have a service 
under the Flag. 

This proposal was announced in Par¬ 
liament by Sir Philip Sassoon when 
moving a resolution that the Government 
should give an annual subsidy of 
£1,500,000 to air transport companies 
until 1953. 

. Sir Philip referred to the new Empire 
scheme which aimed at the carriage 
of all first-class mail. When all the 
services for which they were planning 
were in operation, he said, our routes 
would be over 4i',ooo miles, twice the 
mileage of any other country except 
America. 

With regard to the future air route 
over the North Atlantic it was announced 
that all authorities had agreed that the 
terminus should be in the Irish Free State. 
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Coal, Always Coal Not So Dusty 


Why Not Straighten It 
All Out? 

Coal remains, while politicians 
change their minds. 

We stand aside from party politics, 
lint we cannot forget that coal is a 
mainstay of British endeavour, It gives 
ns no pleasure to note a renewed political 
wrangle over coal in Parliament, 

The Government introduced a Bill to 
make it possible for the existing Coal 
Mines Reorganisation Commission to do 
its work " effectively.” 

It is the duty of the Commission to 
bring about' the much-needed amal¬ 
gamation of mining companies to secure 
economy and benefit the nation. It has 
been found difficult or impossible to do 
this because of the opposition of the 
companies, and the Commission is ’ 
“ practically at a standstill.” The new 
Bill before Parliament' therefore seeks 
to arm the . Commission'with powers to 
compel amalgamation. 

Before the Bill came up for second 
reading the coalowiiers entered strong 
objections, and the Government decided 
ter make extensive alterations in their 
plan. Compulsion was not to begin 
.until 1938, and so on. This," in turn, 
’.raised a storm, and the . debate was 
adjourned-for better information. 

Is it not high time that coal was dealt 
with on a national basis ? 

The mineral itself is being nationalised, 
making the Government the sole owner 
of the nation’s coal. It would round 
off the work, and take coal out of 
politics, if we made a national scheme 
of amalgamation to secure economy 
and prevent unrest. 

0, TO BE IN RIGA 

Riga is trying an, experimental 
noiseless-traffic week. 

Not only are motor-horns and tramcar' 
bells forbidden by day and night, but 
milk-cans must be packed.with sound- 
absorbers. 


A Tale From Barcelona 

Barcelona dustmen have risen above 
the murkiness of their calling. 

Theirs is a tiresome task, and they 
thought they were entitled to better 
wages for it. Barcelona is a Socialistic 
town where strikes are not uncommon, 
and so they determined to call a strike 
in order to bring the town councillors 
to their way of thinking. . 

First they cleared away the morning 
refuse before preparing to down dust¬ 
bins next day ; but the same night they 
came round again, blowing their horns 
and ringing the door-bells, to tell the 
householders what was going to happen, 

’ and offering to clear away the day’s 
refuse so that next morning it should 
not be left on the doorsteps. 

Barcelona’s citizens ' were deeply 
touched by this act of goodwill, and it 
is little wonder that in the- kindlier 
atmosphere which prevailed the wages 
were raised and the strike called off. 

Here was one of those actions which 
“ Smell sweet and blossom in the dust.” 

The Song of the Isle of Man 

The Isle of Man has an anthem of its 
own, and a CN correspondent who 
heard it the other day reminds us that 
it has eight verses and rousing music. 
The anthem begins with these three lines: 
O land of our birth, 

O gem of God’s earth, 

O island so strong and so fair ; 

And then goes on : 

1 ■ . • Let storm-winds rejoice 
A nd lift up their voice ; 

No danger our homes can befall. 

Our green hills and rocks 

Encircle our flocks 

And keep out the sea like a wall. 

Then let us rejoice 
With heart, soul, and voice ‘ 

And in the Lord's promise confide, * 4 . 
That each single hour 
We trust in His power >■ 

No evil our souls can betide'.'' - 


Pensions At 55 

A New Movement For 
Women 

An association has been formed in 
the north of England (and is to hold 
a meeting in London on June 27) to 
urge the grant of the Old Age Pension 
to women workers at 55 instead of 65. 

Tlie advocates of the scheme point 
out that the average age at which widows 
receive the pension is 55, and that no 
contributions were made toward the 
pensions which many of them receive. 
Another argument is that, though 
women pay less than men in weekly 
contributions, the . difference does not 
equal the greater benefits men receive. 

There are two other factors which 
must be considered. One is that with 
modern machinery and speeding-up 
the. strain on a woman is greater than 
on-a man, and the second is. that the 
younger pensioned widow stands a ; 
better chance in the labour market than 
her unmarried and older sister. 

This movement has been originated 
by a great enthusiast. Miss Florence 
White, a Bradford confectioner who 
has often had to leave her cakes while 
enrolling members, and has even been 
to London to address members of 
.Parliament on the subject. 

WHY IS THE BLACK SEA BLACK? 

What is it that makes the Black Sea 
black ? . . 

In this year’s report of the Depart¬ 
ment of Scientific Research, Mr H. J. 
Bunker tells us that it is believed that 
the mud and sand on the shores and 
estuaries of the Black Sea, and the mud 
lakes of Odessa, are blackened by a 
gas known to every schoolboy chemist. 

This is hydrogen-sulphide gas (used 
in making.what boys call stink bombs), 
produced by sulphur bacteria. At cer¬ 
tain times of the year the layers of mud 
containing the oxidising bacteria rise 
toward the surface and cause a mass 
destruction of fishes.. See World Map 


TIPS 

Hungary Tries To Stop 
an Old Custom 

Tipping in the hotels, restaurants, 
and cafes of Hungary has been for¬ 
bidden by the Ministry of Commerce. 

They are quite right to try, but they 
are setting themselves to uproot a - 
custom which is common ■ to all the 
world from China to Peru, -and from 
Russia to West Africa, where the 
Native .boy asks for a "dash,” while 
backsheesh in Egypt is as old as the 
Pharaohs. . ' 

Nothing alters it,-for it is caused not 
only by human greed but by human 
vanity. The giver of the tip wants to 
be well thought of, though the tip 
really blesses neither him that gives 
nor him that takes. 

, France was the first country to try 
to substitute the method now to bo 
tried in Hungary of putting the tip 
on the bill, and Italy followed. In France 
the league of hotel and restaurant 
waiters pressed the new style on the 
proprietors.’ Ten per cent of the bill’s 
amount was added to it at the cashier’s 
desk. The restaurant waiters or the 
hotel staff knew the amount and took 
care that it was added to their wages. 

This was good for the servants, but it 
has apparently not been a great success. 

In.one hotel in France (at Bourge3), 
the ten per cent having been charged, 
the landlord saw the visitor off, and 
took care that none of the staff waited 
for an extra tip ; but in another hotel 
(in Paris) the system was so unpopular, 
and the staff so clearly dissatisfied, 
that the cashier on making up the bill 
.offered to cancel the percentage if the 
visitor preferred to give his own tips ! 

Pronunciations in This Paper 

Caprera.Kah-pray-rah 

Draco . ...... Dray-ko 

Ferrara . . . . . Fair-rah-rah 

Iguanodon . . . Ig-wah-no-don 

Pribilof.Pree-be-Iof 



BERING SEA PATROL 
The ships of the U S Bering Sea 
Patrol nave started, their sum¬ 
mer’s work. They escort herds 
of seals moving northward to 
the pribilof Islands, supervise 
Alaskan Eskimos, inspect light¬ 
houses, take soundings, and so on. 
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TWO YEARS EARLY 
The enormous task, 
started in 1928, of making 
the banks of the lower 
Mississippi secure 
against floods was ex. 

E ected to take ten years, 
ut the work is now 
nearly finished. 
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Time Everywhere at This Moment 

The clocks on this map show Time all over 
the world. Sunlight travels westward round 
the Earth. Its full circle is 25,000 miles, or 
360 degrees, and it completes its journey in 
24 hours, travelling 15 degrees an hour. We 
count Time from the half-way point, the line 
on which" Greenwich stands. At noon in 
Greenwich for every 15 degrees East the day. 

. is one hour older, and for every 15 degrees. 
West the day is one hour younger. 


V THE BLACK SEA , i 
The mud of the Black Sea, - 
which is blackened by hydrogen- 
sulphide gas, rises at certain 
times of the year and kills shoals 
offish. See news columns. 


SOYA BEANS FOR GERMANY 
ARCTIC OCEAN Manchukuo .will export large j 
' quantities of soya beans to 

■ Germany under a reciprocal trade 

' agreement between the two 
countries which comes into 
operation on June I. 


37 GREENLAND 


ARCTIC AIR ROUTE 
A meteorologist who 
knows Greenland well 
states that summer 
.weather conditions 
&for an Arctic air route 
are not likely to be any 
worse than on the 
direct Atlantic route. 
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S y ez Canal dues are 
k e reduced owing T- 
to . Hie increase of l_, 

rv ?Wi shipping. Last year f% 

S the British tonnage 

passing through was Yt| 

nearly 10 million, and Y]J 

IKiJa Italy was second with V 

aVr more than six million. 7 

9*' Tristan da Cunha 

■BANANAS BRING PROSPERITY 
Jamaica’s agricultural industry 
is in a happy condition, last year's 
figures showing substantial in¬ 
creases. Bananas account for 
* almost two-thirds of the total , 
value, exports last year amount¬ 
ing to 20,379,000 stems of the 
fruit, worth £2,174,000. 


y FAMINE IN INDIA 
C -—Bengal i3 faced with- 
one of the worst 
famines of the century 
following the failure of 
J\ the monsoons for two 
'(%/ years. Large areas are 
fN] waterless but the r»ext 
XhJ monsoon is now due. 
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< . STRICKEN MONGOLIA 

* Inner Mongolia has suffered 
*/-«-' severely from ■ a particularly 
CHINA hard winter and long-delayed 
f) spring. Eighty per cent of the 
5%, sheep, and cattle have been 
/ frozen or starved to death in 

t fii the deepest snow ever known 
. in the country. 




RADIO ON LONELIEST ISLAND 
The South African Government 
has approved the plans for set¬ 
ting up a meteorological and 
radio station on Tristan daCunha. 
Weather reports will thus be 
available in South Africa several 
days earlier than at present. 


AUSTRALIA‘S^/ 

THREAT TO KANGAROOS 
A mysterious disease has been 
killing off kangaroos at an 
alarming rate in New South 
Wales. Veterinary surgeons are 
hoping to find some means of ■ 
preventing the disease from 
spreading all over the continent. 


t^NEW 

ZEALAND 
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Is Science Making a 
Monster? 

W/e have no more interesting 
. man of science than Sir 
Richard Gregory, our famous 
astronomer, who has been urging 
that it is the duty of science to 
direct its marvels to good ends'. 

He would have his fellow 
scientists take an - active part 
in promoting worthy uses of 
scientific discoveries while pre¬ 
venting the use of new forces for 
purposes of destruction. Unless 
we do this, he says, science 
creates a monster which becomes 
a terror to the human race. - 

Professor Julian Huxley re¬ 
cently struck the same note of 
warning. He complains that the 
energies of scientific research are 
terribly lop-sided in their applica¬ 
tion. He estimates that industry 
and war account for at least three- 
quarters of the total cost of all 
research ; agriculture'comes next, 
with medicine and health a good 
way below it ; while the money 
spent in physical, mental, ,and 
social research is almost nothing. 

It all seems the opposite of 
what should be. It is not worth 
while to explore new ways of 
doing things if,we neglect the 
health of those who do them. 

The worst of it is that research 
applied to industry becomes 
mixed up with war motives and 
war machinery and war material. 
Cotton is indispensable in war. 
A chemical industry that produces 
dyes also produces high ex¬ 
plosives. Good steel for machines 
is good steel for guns. Copper 
for brassware is copper for the 
rings of shells. The oil that 
drives an innocent bus drives a 
deadly tank. 

And, apart from questions of 
industry and war, we need above 
all to remember that men cannot 
fully use for peace what inven¬ 
tions we have until we devise a 
better money system. Science in 
this has utterly failed us. 

Why do our scientists not 
apply themselves to the idea of 
distributing the wealth they show 
us how to produce ? The means 
of production multiply but the 
means of distribution fail. A 
man cannot freely buy the things 
so easily made in his own factory. 
That is something for science to 
ponder over. 

Take health also ; the com¬ 
monest diseases (rheumatism, 
colds, eczema, tuberculosis, can¬ 
cer) remain deep mysteries. We 
merely alleviate; we do not cure. 

Sir Richard Gregory is rigjit ; 
the misdirection of energy is the 
chief evil in the application of 
science. The body of scientific 
research is much too small, and 
what there is of it is wrongly 
directed. Science should lead the 
Battle of Peace. 
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The Editor’s Table 

John Carpenter House, London 

above the hidden waters of the ancient Riuer 
Fleet, the cradle of the Journalism of the world 



Budget Gambling 

W E sympathise with the M P who 
suggests that the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer should introduce legis¬ 
lation “ to make illegal any insurances 
against changes in taxation.” Such 
insurances are clearly contrary to 
public policy. 

© 

Broadcasting Gladstone 

|t is wonderful to be reminded that 
Mr Gladstone made a record on 
the phonograph congratulating Edison 
on the marvellous machine he had 
contributed to the cause of civilisation. 

The phonograph took its impres¬ 
sions on revolving cylinders, which 
afterwards became the gramophone 
disc. . Now we take the old Edison 
cylinder, clean it of superfluous 
noise,' make a new gramophone disc 
by the electric recording method, and 
broadcast Mr Gladstone’s voice to 
millions who never heard it before, 
and, in all probability, to millions who 
hardly know his name. 

It is a magical chain of inventions 
we enjoy in this wonderful world.. 

© 

The Anti-Gas House 

Qounsel for Gas, Mr Punch calls 
Baron Aloisi, the Italian repre¬ 
sentative at Geneva, and the newest 
item about gas is from Dresden, where 
one of the features of..a Garden'Exhi¬ 
bition was an Anti-Gas Summerhouse. 

A pretty thing it is said to be, with 
nice room for open-air meals. The 
innocent-looking little house has a gas¬ 
proof cellar, to which one can descend 
to safety in air-raids and in which can 
be kept stores of food and water. It 
has an additional exit for use in case 
of need, and is properly ventilated. 

In Berlin a bombproof underground 
shelter has been built big enough for 
3000 people. This apparently is the 
first of many, and if they are to become 
general those who remember the 
London tube scenes of the Great War 
will shrink from the prospect that 
opens before the new generation. 

© 

They Rose 

'J’iie place was Versailles, the time 
May 1919, and the Allied statesmen 
sat waiting for the Germans to come 
in to receive the draft treaty of Peace. 

It was the hour of Germany’s 
deepest humiliation. Bitterly must 
the beaten men have dreaded their 
appearance before the victors. 

But as - the Germans entered all 
the' Allied statesmen rose, . and re¬ 
mained standing till the Germans 
were seated. 

We now learn from Mrs Dugdale’s 
Life of her uncle, Arthur Balfour, that 
it was he who suggested this act of 
courtesy to a fallen foe. Because of 
it Sir Robert Borden, who headed the 
Canadian delegation in Paris, said, “ I 
shall always remember liim as a great 
gentleman.” 


Keep Your Country Beautiful 

It is pleasant to record this notice set up in 
a lovely wood in Surrey. 

You are guests in the Wood. 
Please leave it as you found it. 
You may pick what blooms of wild 
flowers • you like, but also remember 
that others may come tomorrow iwho 
would also like a few. 

You would not like paper scattered 
in your garden. I do not like it in 
my Wood. 

If my hospitality is abused the 
Wood will be closed; thus the many 
whom I ana glad to welcome here will 
suffer for the few. The Owner 

© 

A Word From Shakespeare 

To One Who is Impatient 

The night is long that never finds the 
day. Macbeth 

© 

Tip-Cat 

■ynn sharp schoolboy makes 
himself noticed. You can 
see his good points.. 

0 

Riches have wings, And usually cause 
a flutter of excitement. 

0 

The earth has secret knowledge of its 
own, declares a writer. Wiseacres. 

0 1 
Youngsters are as good as their parents 
were. But not good for nothing. 

Peter Puck Wants To Know 

ir. 




If square deals are made in 
round sums 

Tun springing of cars has much 
improved. There has been a jump 
forward in their development. 

0 

Customers don’t like bacon that is 
going off. It doesn't go off. 

0 

Rew. shoes go to some women’s heads. 
They can’t look very attractive. 

0 

A celebrated banker has 
taken up the piano. 

Must be something ■ of an 
athlete. - 

© 

The Broadcaster 

C N Calling the World 
Yhe Jubilee Trust lias made possible 
the buying of 600 acres of playing- 
fields. 

music course in Braille is now 
possible for the blind. 

JTnglish is the chief foreign language 
in higher German schools. 

JUST AN IDEA 
Never be afraid to make a mistake. 
We remember one man’s mistake which 
cost £100,000, but many a bold stroke 
brought him a great fortune. 


She Could Make a 
. Desert Bloom 

Wake, ye ' nightingales, O, 
wake! 

Can ye, idlers, sleep so long ? ' 
Quiclcly this'dull silence break ; 
Burst enraptured into song : 
Shake your plumes, your eyes 
unclose, ^ 

No pretext for more repose. 

Tell me not that Winter drear 
Still delays your promised 
tale, 

That no blossoms yet appear 
Save the snowdrop in the dale : 
Tell me not the woods are bare ; 
Vain excuse ! Prepare! Prepare I 

View the hillocks, view the 
meads ; 

All are verdant, all are gay ; 

Julia comes, and with her leads 
Health, and Youth, and bloom¬ 
ing. May. 

When she smiles fresh roses blow ; 
Where she treads fresh lilies grow. 

J-Jail ! ye groves of Bagley, 
hail 1 

Fear no more the chilling air : 
Can your beauties ever fail ? 

Julia has pronounced you fair.' 
.She could cheer a cavern's gloom, 
She could make a desert bloom. 

Written by Sir William Jones 
in .the eighteenth century 
© 

Refusing To Be Bored 

It. was a pouring wet day, and Mrs 
1 Brightwen, the well-known natu¬ 
ralist, had an hour to wait at Bedford 
station. How was she to pass the 
time without being bored ? 

She decided to collect something for 
her little museum. 

Out into the wind and rain she 
walked, and at first saw nothing 
hopeful, nothing but shops, houses, 
and new buildings going up, heaps of 
sand and mortar, and plenty of mud. 
But presently she saw a new gravel 
road running across a bare patch of 
common, and decided to search the 
gravel. There she found several rare 
fossils, pieces of chalcedony and 
jasper, a shell impression, and other 
treasures. 

Far from being bored, she spent a 
quite exciting hour, and from this ex¬ 
perience she deduced that you do not 
have to live far away from cities in 
order to learn about Nature. 

But there is another lesson to be 
learned. If we are bored it is usually 
our own fault. How many of us 
would think of looking for treasure 
on a new gravel road ? 

■ © 

Like Light Through the Windows 

Silence the voice of Christianity and 
the world is well-nigh dumb, for gone 
is that sweet music which kept in 
order the rulers of the people, which 
cheers the poor widow in her lonely 
toil, and comes like light through the 
windows of morning to men who sit 
stooping and feeble, with failing eyes, 
and a hungering heart. Theodore Parker 
© 

Look within. Within is the. foun¬ 
tain of good, and it will ever bubble up 
if thou wilt ever dig. Marcus Aurelius 
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1791 OR 1936? 

MR ROOSEVELT OR THE 
OLD CONSTITUTION? 

Two More Dramatic Blows at 
the President’s Policy 

DANGER OF ELECTION YEAR 

Two more decisions in the Law 
Courts have gone against President 
Roosevelt in his Election Year. 

■ Both decisions are directed against 
Jaws passed by the present Congress, 
and the reasons given are that the new 
laws are contrary to the Constitution. 

13 y six votes to three the judges of 
the Supreme Court have declared that 
the Guffey Coal Act, passed last August, 
gaye powers which were an intolerable 
Interference with personal liberty and 
private property, and contrary to a 
Clause in the fifth Amendment passed 
jn X791, concluding with the words 
" nor shah private property be taken for 
public use without just compensation,'’ 

A Thousand Million pounds 

The Guffey Act was introduced to 
avert a labour war in the coal industry. 
It created a Federal Commission to 
regulate production and so on, and. 
imposed a tax on the produce of all mines 
which did not adhere to the new law. The 
Supreme Court held this tax to be a 
penalty, not a genuine tax for revenue. 

The other decision last week was made 
by the Court of Appeals of tjie District 
of Columbia and affects the amazing 
Relief Act of last year, under which 
pearly £iooo, 000,000 was voted for 
.emergency measures to aid the 20 million 
unemployed. 

This Act gave President Roosevelt 
great powers for the resettling of the 
population. The Resettlement Adminis¬ 
tration which he set up decided to 
establish a model community at Franklin 
In New Jersey, and the town objected 
and brought the matter before the 
courts. The judges have decided in 
favour of the town, and have declared 
that the whole Relief Act “ attempts to 
reacli and control matters over which 
the Constitution has given no powers.” 
They added that Congress had no right 
to raise and spend this money, and they 
also criticised the granting of such great 
powers of administration to the President. 

Which Will Prevail? 

It is true that the Supreme Court will 
have the final say on this question, but 
everything points to a similar decision. 
It means, of course, that nearly every^ 
thing that the President and Congress 
have done to regulate industry and relieve 
poverty while they have been in power 
has been done against the written laws 
of America. 

Winch .will prevail—the written Con¬ 
stitution or the unwritten will of vast 
numbers of the American people ; —time 
will show. 

The Mosquito in the Nest 

When mosquitoes become a serious 
nuisance, wise folk look for fheir breed¬ 
ing places. Treat these with appropriate 
chemicals, and the plague will be over. 

■ Usually Mr Mosquito, like Mr Bargee) 
makes his home on the water, and his 
babies arc most commonly found in 
quiet pools. 

Hull has suffered from a •■plague of 
■mosquitoes, and the mosquito nurseries 
were sought in vain, 
i At last they have been found, by 
clianqe—and by house-painters. 

The baby mosquitoes have been pay¬ 
ing-guests, Instead of breeding in pools 
the insects have been breeding ,in birds' 
nests built in rain spouts. Deliciously 
damp and delightfully priyate the babies 
found it, and apparently the birds had 
no objection to them as tenants. 

Bui they .have been ejected now, and 
their homes demolished without .one 
protest from any lover of picturesque 
old buildings. And the mosquito plague 
is over. 
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Kents Oldest 1 
Inhabitant 

The Iguanodon of 
Wittersham 

From a quarry at Wittersliam, where 
Kent and Sussex meet, the bones of an 
iguanodon have been recovered. 

This strange creature, which looked. 
like a 30-feet kangaroo,was yet something 
like a bird, and it could swim. Its power¬ 
ful tail helped it along in the water, and 
balanced it when it walked on land. ' 

Terrible as it was in appearance, it 
was a mild creature in its habits, brows¬ 
ing on the vegetation of the marshes, 
and probably too slow and heavy in its 
movements to hurt any other neighbour, 
except by falling on it. If it was like 
other survivors of the Age of Reptiles it 
probably had a long and placid life, un¬ 
disturbed except for the arrival of a 
new species of bright young things whose 
swiftness, activity, and ferocity drove 
out the ancient race. 

The reptiles had lasted almost as many 
millions of years as have now passed 
since they walked the earth. The iguano¬ 
don. lived in the twilight of the Age of 
these lordly creatures. 

A relative or ancestor of his family was 
found 1x4 years ago. at Cuckfield in 
Sussex, not so far away from the Pilt- 
down man, who did not arrive there till 
millions of years - later. But while we 
might be justified in claiming the Pilt- 
down man as an ancient Briton, we can¬ 
not do that with the iguanodon, because 
it came over from.the continent when 
Kent and ' Sussex were covered by the 
estuaries of European rivers. 

At the Natural History Museum two 
skeletons of the iguanodon show us 
what it was like. 

FROM DISTRESS TO 
PROSPERITY 

Remarkable Gases 

Six years ago there was a' distressed 
family in Scotland. The father was a 
miner, and his three hoys had no 
prospects, in a distressed area. Today 
the family is in London, enjoying a new 
prosperity in spite of the father’s loss of 
sight in a pit accident.. 

This change was effected by the 
combined efforts of Employment Ex¬ 
changes in Scotland and Great Marl¬ 
borough Street, London, working 
through Juvenile Advisory Committees. 
First one of the boys was brought south, 
and lie did so well that his two brothers 
followed. Then the' three brought their 
father and mother up to make a new 
home. It is one of many such cases. 

Here arc some more illustrations. A 
West Cumberland lad is doing well at a 
firm of Bond Street silversmiths. Two 
Workington boys have made good and 
their employer was so pleased with them 
that I10 paid their fare home for a 
Christmas holiday. One Welsh boy has 
become a cleric to a firm of solicitors 
and another a cabinet-maker, both being 
already self-supporting. 

The Marlborough Street Exchange has 
brought 121 boys and 28 girls from dis¬ 
tressed areas, iu addition to others from 
the outer London suburbs. Transfer, 
to sum it all up, is doing a great work. 


MAN As NATURE'S WHEN THE WORKER 


COMPLETING the poster 
STAMP ALBUM 

With this week’s C N arc given Poster 
Stamps for Fleetwood, Looe, Windsor, 
and Deal, and readers are now able to 
fill in the last of the blank spaces in the 
British Railways Album. 

All who have completed the collection 
will agree, we think, that the Album 
makes a colourful and interesting 
souvenir. It will help to recall happy 
days spent at places that have been 
visited and will help in deciding where 
to spend holidays that are to come. 


Master 

Transplanting a Tree 
Centenarian 

All exciting example of free surgery 
lias just Jjpeji carried out at Caen 
Woqd Towers, Highgqte, flie home of 
Sir Robert Cojicn. 

A fine sweet-bay tree over a hundred 
years old has-been lifted bodily from the 
earth and transported to a new site 
in tl>c grounds—a feat which those of 
us w)m watcli with anxjcty the fate of- 
our sturdy little annuals must regard 
with envy and wonder. . 

But this feat is the fruit of long study, 
experience, and practice. It was not 
merely a matter of lifting the tree bodily 
by means of a crane and carrying it 
away on a timber-lorry, The roots bad 
to be carefully dug round, and a great 
mass of earth retained jn position so 
that the fibres from which the root 
derives nourishment from file soil were 
but little disturbed. The weight of tree 
and earth combined with it was in this 
case no less than fa tons. 

Examples at Cpatsworth 

But much bigger things have been 
and can still be done. At Chatswortii 
and other estates arc trees which have 
been, moved in their prime from, one 
situation to another miles distant, trees 
weighing as much as 50 toils, lofty 
and ponderous of trunk, with wide- 
spreading roots. In one of our-country 
churchyards is an old yew which has 
been moved and still lives. 

When a great tree is to be treated in 
this way the root may he prepared by 
trenching a year or more in advance. 
When the lifting tapes place a special 
form of conveyance is used, .so that, 
unless there are obstacles to hinder the 
way, the removal may be extended for 
a distance of miles. 

The roots and their soil arc kept 
intact; in the new site the root is made 
firm again, generously watered, and all. 
staked up and rendered secure against 
wind. Growth begins at once. Virgil 
pictures in , his lovely language the 
surprises to which trees awake in spring 
as they find strange growths arising 011 
their branches from buds grafted on 
them ; but he knew nothing of so aston¬ 
ishing a transformation as this, where a 
tree goes to sleep in its native county 
and wakes to find itself in the county 
next door, or perhaps at the other end 
of the country. 

Improving on Nature 

'Of course, such work is not for poor 
men, but when an owner of an estate 
desires to'have about him trees of great 
size and ancient growth, and can pay 
for the privilege, there is nothing to 
prevent the attainment of his ambition’. 

A new estate can be clad with ancient 
beauties in its grounds, or an unlovely 
position can be glorified with noble trees 
in a season, so that the owner, as well 
as his posterity, may enjoy the beauty 
of a picture which Nature, left to her 
unaided efforts, would take two or three 
generations to provide. 

In the Auction Rooms 

The following prices have lately been paid 
in the auction rooms for objects of interest. 
The Evesham Psalter . . ... £2400 
Pair of fire-dogs, 1697 .... £620 
Elizabethan inlaid table . . . £546 

Silver jug, 1557 . . • . . . . £500 

13th-century Flemish Psalter . £470 
Portrait by Rubens .. . . . £357 

Eight 17 th-cent Swiss wineglasses £350 
Painting by El Greco . . - . . £320 

Painting by Velasquez . .' . £315 

A Jacobite glass of 1745 . . .. £250 

Panel of Gothic tapestry, 1500 . £163 

Gothic oak stool.. £ioo 

Small silver dredger, 1718 . . £60 


IS HURT 

Parliament and a New 
Scheme 

THE CASE OF the POOR WIDOW 

Parliament has rejected aBill seeking 
to reform Workmen’s Compensation- 

Many workmen or dependants suffer 
■ when insurance claims are contested, 
and so a Bill was introduced jn the 
Commons to set up p. Board to administer 
all claims. 

The Government, wllilp sympathising 
with many of the objects qf the Bill, 
opposed jt and it was rejected. It was 
pointed out that many big concerns 
meet clainis out of their owp funds, 
while mutual insurance exists in some 
industries. This leaves abfilrf If third 
of tfip business to insurance companies. 

It js admitted that tjiejr cliargcs pro 
high, the claims paid amounting to only 
£56 out of each £joq paid by insuring 
employers- A way out would be to 
compel insurance in eacji trade. 

TJicro js general agreement that the 
System of lump sum payments needs 
reyjsiqn, It would lie far better to pay a 
widow an annuity and make her safe.' 

HALF OUR SPENDING 

500 Millions on Making 
Things Happier 

• Britain has the right’tq be proud of 
her spending qn Social Services. 

These arc many and varied, ranging 
US they .do from succouring the poor 
and unemployed to paying pensions to the 
aged and to widows, and from feeding 
necessitous schoolchildren to assisting 
the better housing of the people. 

Last year the total spent was roundly 
500 millions, a sum which accounted 
for over half the entire public expenses 
of the nation, rates and taxes together. 

Great steps have b een taken in 
recent years to bring collective action 
to the. improvement of social conditions. 
Wc can measure this in two ways. 

First by figures. As recently as 
1910 the nation’s expenditure on the 
Social Services was only 63 million 
pounds, so that there has been a 
multiplication by about eight times iu 
25 years.. " 

Second by common observation. 
Those whose span of life enables them 
to review the last 25 years know that 
the masses of our people now present 
a far more prosperous appearance than 
of old. They are better dressed and 
better housed, and enjoy far more 
amusement and recreation than jn 1910. 

THE JOYFUL SCHOOL 

Educating the Very Littles 

The library of the Education Office 
at Manchester has contained a model 
kitchen this month, and on the kitchen 
table was a tray of doll’s cakes attractive 
enough for the daintiest of dolls. 

This kitchen had been transferred 
from one of the city’s infant schools, 
with sink, dresser, and shining utensils 
all complete. It formed part of an 
exhibition designed to help teachers 
in the best methods of teaching children 
under seven. We wonder if so many 
educational toys were ever assembled 
in a library before; and not only were 
there toys but all kinds of pictures, 
art work, and coloured apparatus. 

From a school at Hulme came a 
green garden-table with a pigmy 
shrubbery made of mosses and other 
small plants, and from another school 
came its Nature collection illustrating 
the pageantry of the seasons. 

New ideas for learning liow to count, 
and for developing the senses by games, 
were shown, and altogether the exhibi¬ 
tion was fascinating. 








The Chestnuts In All Their Glory 
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A glimpse of flic famous avenue in Bushy Park 

Ships and Flats and Aeroplanes 


S mMiUitDEKS, aeroplane designers, the 
men who harness the electric grid and 
work the wireless, all go to learn at 
the National Physical Laboratory at 
Teddington. 

Its annual report is like a Directory of 
British industry and reveals how much 
of our national life is bound up in its 
pages. The man who rides a bicycle and 
the man who goes to a dentist to have 
a tooth stopped both turn to Tedding¬ 
ton, which lends its experience to 
bicycle reflectors as well as dentures. - 
The woman looking for a flat in one 
•of the huge blocks springing up every- 
hvhere anxiously asks whether it will be 
: proof against her neighbour’s wireless 
'or the other noises of the night. 'Ted- 
flington has a word to say.. It lias 
‘designed a floating floor, resting on the 
•concrete floors of the structure. The 
floating floor is supported, by rubber 
pads in the floor below it,' so that there 
’•is a'layer of air to'act as an insulator to 
prevent the conduction of'noise, , 

At the Mercy of Atmospherics 
} Wireless : itself receives a great deal 
.oL.attCntioh. . Flat-dweller and house¬ 
holder alike are at the mercy of atmo¬ 
spherics..,.- Can they bo.; eliminated ? 
The first thing to find is their cause, and 
the. Physical Laboratory, has set up a 
base line 300 miles .long, one end.at 
Slough, the other, at Leuchars in Fife, 
Records are charted at each station of 
the arrival of the atmospherics all along 
the line, their frequency, direction of 
arrival, wave form, and intensity. -When' 
the Laboratory detectives can bring the 
atmospherics into court they, may be 
dealt with. 

,, Aeroplane design is of national and 
worldwide importance.. Teddington has 
a wind tunnel where winds of gale force 
can be pumped against the plane’s 
wings and all that happens noted. ’ Last 
year it was shown that a roughness of 
grains of the 250th part of an inch on 
the whig will'increase its resistance, by 
one-third when travelling 200 miles an’ 
hour. The plane’s wings must be 


smooth. The wind tunnel shows why 
planes stall, and how streamlining helps. 
The Air Ministry asks other questions 
of Teddington; what, for example, is 
the best way of locating a plane by 
wireless signals to and from beacons, as 
it flics, and how errors arising from the 
behaviour of the radio waves can best 
be corrected. , 

Street lighting by various colours and 
systems, the shapes of the .hulls of 
ships tested in a huge tank, experiments 
with alloys, and the fatigue of metals 
subjected to strain and so liable to 
crack,-are among the multitude of other 
things. The most important'of all is 
measurement, . for. all the , country’s 
manufacturers test their, standardised 
metal parts by Teddington’s gauges. 

One curious set of experiments has 
already been , noted in the C N and .is 
given a place in the report. ’ In ah Irish 
river feels arc continually making their 
way into the channels supplying the 
turbines for electricity. An eel in a 
turbine is as awkward as a monkey 
wrench in the machinery. . 

The Irish engineers asked Teddington 
to ascertain whether the eels could be 
taught to avoid the channels by small 
charges of ■electricity' spreading out 
from the banks: ,' All the resources of ah 
electric’department which in its power¬ 
house can induce lightning discharges of 
nearly a million volts were turned on 
to the problem ; but not till this summer 
will it be declared solved, if then. 

AUSTRALIA’S BLACK FOLK 

The Aborigines, of Australia are not 
dying out, - as was believed. 

The figures of 'the last Australian 
census aie still being prepared, but so 
far as lias been estimated, there are 
60,101 true Aborigines, 382 more than 
in 1932. ' ‘ ' ‘ 

There are in Western Australia 25,623, 
the Northern Territory 18,643, Queens¬ 
land 12,532, South Australia 1988, New 
South Wales 1229, and Victoria 86. 


IN THE GRIP OF 
MUSSOLINI 

A People Kept in 
the Dark 

“TELL ME THE NEWS, FOR THE 
LOVE OF GOD ” 

A lady home from Italy, where she knows 
the people very well, sends ns these notes of 
hey experiences. 

Tlic people out there who know us, 
or who arc dependent on us for their 
living, seem pathetically anxious to be 
friendly. It is the richest and the very 
poorest who seem to be our worst 
enemies, and all hate poor Mr Eden and 
regard him as their greatest enemy. 

They have no way of learning the 
truth. The few of them who understand 
English arc asked not to listen to our 
news on the wireless. When my maid 
or anyone wanted to mention Mussolini 
they shut the door and looked at the 
windows, and then whispered to me to 
“ tell them the latest news, for the love 
of God.” It would mean twenty years 
penal servitude, they said, if they were 
caught talking about him, and 011c never 
knew who was a spy for the sake of a 
little money. . 

Dictaphone on the Telephone 

One never knew when the Eascists 
might respectfully and peaceably but 
determinedly raid a villa to spy out the 
land, or when the dictaphone might be 
oil the telephone. There was fear and 
hatred, and sQmetime^ one heard the 
whisper : T ‘ Why would not some brave 
patriot break the power of Mussolini ahcl 
rid the country of a pest ? ” Such is the 
spirit bred by darkness and deceit. 

One woman in a big shop said to 
me, “ Are the Abyssinians not like 
animals, having no education, cannibals 
and barbarians of the very lowest 
order ? ” This I could not stand, and 
daringly tried to enlighten her. I don’t 
know if it did her any good, and it 
wasn’t safe to say much as one might just 
be told to leave the country, or disappear. 

Return of the Horse 

Can you imagine sucli an atmosphere ? 
At first I thought anyone who was not 
entirely tactless could stay there as 
usual, but I changed my mind. I only 
heard of one foreign school being open, 
and that was a girl’s school run by a 
Belgian lady, but they were leaving at 
the end of this month. The stock of 
foreign goods is undoubtedly running 
very low in the shops. 

There are a number of German visitors 
in Italy, but hardly any other nationality 
is represented. Some small cars are to 
be seen in the streets, but very few big 
ones, as petrol is 5s 2d a gallon. A lot 
of the old horse-drawn carriages have 
come back, and I noticed that the horses 
were all kindly treated, for are not they 
the bread-winners ? . • ; 

SLUM SCHOOLS 

In England Now 

Slum schools are indicted by the 
National Union of Teachers. - • ; 

In a special report on the subject in 
its rural aspect the society; gives details 
of buckets being used to catch .leaks 
from school roofs, playgrounds muddy 
in winter and shadcless in summer, 
buildings so badly lighted that medical' 
inspection has to be done out-of-doors, 
badly-heated classrooms that are smoky 
or dangerously chilly, and so on. It is 
a grave indictment.' 

There are cases in which'parents keep 
their children from school because they 
will not expose them to chill on winter 
days. In not a. few cases no provision 
is made for children to dry. their clothes, 
on reaching school after travelling in 
wet weather. There an; also grave errors 
in water-supply and 'sanitation, and 
dangers from polluted water. 
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A Writer Reads 
His Book 

Strange Story of a 
Famous Story 


The Mysterious Rays That 


jp very moment millions of tire atoms people, including Professor Compton, 

■ . of the air we breathe arc being- at work to find out, not where the 
riddledbyhigh-velocityshellsfromafar, particles arise, but how they arrive on 
These are the cosmic rays, which are our-Earth. ■ -To'measure this, so that 
not rays .at all but particles of electricity there shall be no mistake, the observing 
flying at' speeds of - many’ thousands of ■' powers of all sorts of people, in all sorts 
miles a second. When Professor Millikan of places, are turned. ' 

found them, about a quarter of a century - - The - balloonists who go up into the 
ago, they were put down as rays because . stratosphere measure with, delicate in- 
it did not seem that anything but rays struments the number and arrival of the 
Dr Munthe’s sight was almost gone could be so fine or travel so fast. particles, which come in showers. .Why ? 

r the time his book was finished. As rays they have remained for nearly Dr Compton installed .a, .measuring 
‘d he could only listen while it was a j( that time a scientific curiosity, instrument on- a ship travelling from 

ad aloud to him. l'or a time lie saw Everyone has heard of their powers of Vancouver in ’the‘northern’ hemisphere 

,tle save light and darkness, but an penetration, which are. so wonderful to Sydney in the southern hemisphere, 

leration by a wonder-working surgeon, t hat they seem to find their way every- ' so as to record’ differences of arrival of 


w In 1919, rises to the surface upside-down. Salvage 
nearest compressed air cylinder a man may bo seen 


WAKF IIP SCOT I AND I to be some unknown territory beyond --— 

VVMIVE ur, JWILHIID. • the Milky Way, among those tremendous The new Bishop 
Long years have passed since King spiral nebulae which are island universes , liimqelf ns a fri 
George uttered the famous words resembling our own, but bursting away . , " , V. 

” Wake Up, England! ’’ from it at speeds like those of the flight ° 0 B rcet ® a b Y 

Since then there has been a great deal of a cosmic ray particle. It may be that 1)0 cloes not want t 
of waking-up; but should not somebody in those regions atoms of the elements One of the little 
now be saying Wake Up, Scotland ? are being built up as well as broken up, picture Books jusi 
Scotland is suffering economically as aU( l that the mysterious particles ate p ne photographs of 
a whole, and the Highlands and Western sparks from the workshop. x 

Isles are described by one authority . That was one fascinating idea about Ille new clock t 
as a “truly distressed area.” Her them put forward by their’discoverer, Circus,. Southwark 
population is stationary at about Professor Millikan. But he set many other for traffic purposes. 
4,900,000 and is threatened with decline. — — ------—- r— 

SZ their & d c land. scck carocrs out * A May Harvest in Glouces 

Yet the land has great resources in 
coal, iron, seaboard, and a splendid 
people. Cannot more be made of these ? 

While Scotland is stationary, Soviet | 

Russia adds to her population every |S''' ''i/fif V/f'/ - | 

year a number of people roundly as great LVv s 

as the entire Scottish population, For p- : ' 

these she plans and contrives, working 

upon an ancient background of misery. |A 

Is it that we lack the drive that possesses |, 

the New Russians ? 

We welcome the new interest of an f ' . < - , C 

enlightened Secretary of State lor 1 
Scotland, but is it clear that wc grasp | : 
the need for applying big measures to 


450,000 home safes were issued by the |i 
Post Office Savings Bank last year. 

471,545 people visited Whipsnade last ! 

year. J 

600,000 members have now enrolled in £ 
the A A. I 

14 , 000,000 lbs of air mail were carried S 
in U S A.last year. ’ ’ | 

127 , 521,000 is the latest estimate of the § 
population of the United States. . | 

6000 , 000,000 bricks a year is the total I 

capacity of English brickfields. - - 


Cutting rye for cattle-fodder at Coalpit Heath hear Bristol 
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A HUNDRED PACTS ABOUT THE QUEEN MARY 


T iie Queen Mary is the biggest ship 
ever built in a British shipyard 
and has a gross tonnage of 80,773. 

She is 1019 feet long and 118 feet wide. 
More than 40,000 tons of steel form 
the hull. 

Ten million rivets were used in build¬ 
ing her, 

About 2000 portholes and windows 
were cut in her sides. 

About 16,000 ironworkers were em¬ 
ployed up to the time she was launched. 
She is an oil-burning ship. 

She has four sets of turbines develop¬ 
ing 200,000 Ii p. 

There are 257,000 blades in the tur¬ 
bines. 

Each set of turbines drives a propeller 
and each can be worked independently. 

-Tiierk arc 24 water-tube . boilers 
1 raising steam at 400 pounds a 
square inch pressure to a final tempera¬ 
ture of 700 degrees Fahrenheit. 

There are also three Scotch boilers for 
providing electric light and power. 

The 27 boilers have 2600 feet of main 
steam piping and contain nearly 160,000 
tubes. • 

From the base up to some distance 
above the water-line the Queen Mary is 
like a ship within a ship, there being a 
20-feet space between the two shells. 

This space has been divided into 160 
watertight compartments. 

There are 50 fuel-oil bunkers within 
this space. 

The oil is pumped to the furnaces 
through 3000 feet of piping. 

When the ship is refuelling a tanker 
can pump aboard through a number of 
filling stations 600 to 800 tons of oil an 
hour. 

Each day 20,000 tons of air must be 
pumped down to the boiler-rooms to be 
consumed in the furnaces. 

pROM the keel to the top of the super¬ 
structure is 135 feet, to the top of the 
forward funnel 180 feet, and to the 
masthead 234 feet. . . ’ 

Each of the four propellers, weighs 
35 tons.. 

The brick and loam mould in which 
the bronze propellers were cast weighed 
100 tons and was built with 15,000 bricks. 

There are 24 Diesel-engined unsink- 
able lifeboats, and each can be electri¬ 
cally launched by one man and put to 
sea in 59 seconds. 

. Each lifeboat takes 145 people—more 
than the first Cunarder could carry. 

■ Each of the three great funnels has a 
diameter of 30 feet. 

If one of these funnels was laid hori¬ 
zontally three engines of the Royal Scot 
class could pass through side by side. 

The funnels are arranged, as to slope 
and height, to. ensure the decks being 
kept' free from smoke and fumes. 

The fore funnel rises 70 feet above the 
sports.deck. ' 

There are 12 decks, including two 
acres of open decks, and on one of these 
three full-size deck-tennis courts are 
marked opt. 

In the first-class quarters are a gym- 
* n a,sinm and a full-size squash 
racquets court. 

There are two swimming-pools, one 
35 feet by 22 feet and tlm other 33 by 21, 
There 'arc three children's playrooms, 
one 40 feet long and 18 feet wide, pro¬ 
vided with'mechanical and other toys. 

The first-class restaurant extends the 
whole width of the vessel, ri8 feet, and 
is 1C0 feet long. It is the biggest room 
ever built in a ship, and in it 8*5 people 
can sit down at a time, 

The first Cunarder and the three ships 
ot Columbus could be put in the big 
restaurant, 

The second-class dining saloon is 78 
feet by 118 ; the third-class restaurant 
is 90 feet by 100. 

The main lounge, 96 feet long and 70 
wide, could accommodate nine double- 
decker omnibuses, with three Royal 
Scot engines on their roofs. The lounge 
has a fully-equipped stage, a talking 
film apparatus, and can seat 400 people. 


The chief tourist lounge, 80 feet by 
70, has a stage and talking film equip¬ 
ment. 

The first-class library, 43 feet by 20, 
has 1700 hooks; the tourist library lias 
1400 books'. 

Joining the ballroom and the main 
lounge is the Long Gallery, 118 feet long 
and 20 wide. 

There is one real coal fireplace in the 
ship ; it is in the first-class smoking-room. 

There are real beds in all first-class 
cabins and nearly every cabin has a 
bathroom, 


■ The doors of this restaurant are of 
cast-bronze, from a beautiful design by 
Walter Gilbert. 

A ship’s gardener keeps the public 
rooms gay with fresh flowers., 

jV/ToRE than 10,000 meals can be served 
1V1 every day, all cooked by electricity. 

800 people are engaged in preparing 
and serving food. 

The chief chef has over 100 cooks 
working for him. 

Thousands of rolls' arc made in the 
bakery every day. 



ill 

nil 


In giving tho hull four coats 70,000 gallons 0 ! paint wont on a surfaco area of 50 acres 


The temperature and ventilation of 
the rooms can be regulated by the 
occupants. 

There arc chapels for Protestants and 
Roman Catholics and a Synagogue for 
Jews. 

’"There arc several shops in the main 
1 hall, which is-in feet long and 70 
wide. 

The purser has 12 assistants to look 
after the clerical work of the ship. 

There is'a safe deposit with 350 private 
safes. 

I11 the main restaurant is a big 
decorative wall map of the Atlantic 
on which a little model shows the ship’s 
progress. 


In addition to the kitchens for each 
class there is a Kosher kitchen for the 
preparation of Jewish food. 

The food storage rooms occupy 
60,000 cubic feet of refrigerated space. 

For’each round trip 50,000 pounds of 
meat and 17,000 pounds of fish are 
required, as well as three tons of butter 
and 2500 pounds of cheese. 

The stores, include 50,000 eggs, 4000 
pounds of tea and coffee, 20,000 pounds 
of sugar and syrups, and 30,000 pounds 
of apples and oranges and other fresh 
fruits. 

There arc about 100,000 pieces of 
glass, china, and pottery in daily use. 

Nine tons of silver plate, 22,500 pieces, 
were specially made for the ship. 


T 


News of the Bracken 

descended a mysterious fungus, whence 
no man knew. This came so suddenly 
and struck with such effect, killing the 
bracken, that sheep farmers watched its 
progress with a fearful joy, thankful 
for the advent of tho ..uninvited ally, yet 
1 wondering whether the strange helper 
would suddenly turn from bracken to 
some cultivated crop. 

Like some new epidemic, however, 
the fungus, after a blaze of fierce 
activity, died down as suddenly as it 
had arisen, and the bracken marched on, 
to the sore loss of the sheep and the 
lessening of the farmer’s profits. 

The surest way to cure the bracken 
plague is to cut the growth when it is 
young and tender; but the cost works 
out at about 8s an acre—a terrible sum 
to a man of many acres of poor land. 
So the Scots have turned again to the 
Government, who have promised to offer 
grants for the use of new machinery, 
which rapidly mows down tlie bracken! 
The work is to be done twice a year, in 
June and in August, when new fronds 
are up with their leaves still uncurled, 

, After two or three years of treatment 
the bracken is so weakened that it dies 
away, grass returns, and the sheep again 
have their pasture and the farmers 
are assured of ,their wool. 


me bracken, so familiar to us all, 
is a wonderful fern. 

Its strong root-stocks creep under¬ 
ground at a great pace and it thrives 
on the poorest sandy soil. If we examine 
it we find that the fronds arc not pro¬ 
duced in crowns but singly. Each frond 
is an individual growth from the creep¬ 
ing root. The roots go deep and have 
an amazing power of holding water on 
the driest land, 

In this country, through neglect, it 
has been allowed to flourish almost 
undisturbed, and, although it is not 
without use; it makes wide areas useless, 
and has now been officially condemned 
as a pest. 

It would seem that the bracken, 
with its spreading fronds running up to 
12 feet high, is advancing over the sheep- 
runs in Scotland, like the prickly pear 
in Australia, swamping good pasture 
and forming death-traps for stricken 
sheep. The unfortunate sheep lies down 
in the high bracken, is lost to sight, and 
cannot be found by the shepherd whose 
skill could save jts life. 

Seven years ago the bracken plague 
was serious, but before the Government 
was appealed to Nature took a hand. 
As for Jonah’s gourd there came a 
destroying worm, so upon the bracken 


'T’m; captain’s bridge runs right across 
the vessel and projects 12, feet on 
each side. 

There are twin steering-wheels and 
two sots of steering controls, and the 
change-over to the second set can he 
made in a few seconds. 

A slot along the front of the bridge 
deflects wind, rain, and snow so that 
observers in the open may stand in a 
calm area. 

A turn of the wheel sets powerful 
hydraulic rams in motion to move the 
r4o-ton rudder. 

There are steel ladders inside tho 
rudder to enable men to carry out repairs. 

A gyro-pilot keeps the ship on a set 
course in all sorts of weather. 

There arc automatic fire-detectors and 
alarms throughout the ship. 

Clear-vicw screens, rapidly-rotating 
sections of glass, prevent rain and snow 
obscuring tho view from inside the whocl- 
housci 

Each of the three anchors weighs 
about 16 tons. 

There arc 990 feet of steel' anchor 
chain, each link two feet long, weighing 
145 tons. They are the biggest chains 
ever forged. 

T|ie foremast is hollow and has inside 
a ladder of no steps leading to the 
crow’s-nest 130 feet above the water-line, 

. The crow’s-nest is covered in and is 
electrically heated. 

The main promenade deck, 750 feet 
long, is twice as long as the front of 
Buckingham Palace. 

The hospital lias men’s and women’s 
wards, a dispensary, and an operating 
theatre. 

In the printing shop there arc mono¬ 
type machines and presses for the 
production of the ship’s newspaper and 
all general printing. 

There arc several barber’s shops. 
Tfiern are 2? lifts giving access fo the 
yarions parts of the ship. 

A man could walk about in the ship’s 
double bottom, in which are the drink¬ 
ing-water and ,tlie ballast-water tanks. 
There is a garage for 36 cars, 

There are two power-stations, and 
thejr seven turbo-generators produce 
electricity sufficient for a town, of 
150,000 people. 

Apart from the actual propulsion of 
the vessel the Queen Mary is an all- 
electric ship, and the wiring accounts 
for 4000 miles of cab)e, - 

The ship is lighted by about 30,000 
electric lamps. 

'The ship uses over 30 wavelengths for 
■ wireless and has nine aerial systems. 

Passengers may speak to anywhere in 

the world. 

There is a telephone in every first- ■ 
class room. 

Programmes from outside or from 
any part of the ship may be broadcast 
through 38 loudspeakers, 

During her maideti voyage a round- 
the-world broadcast will be made from 
22 points of the vessel, from crow's-nest 
to boiler-room. 

Nearly three miles of armoured cable 
have been laid for this broadcast. 

'flic full complement of passengers 
and crew is 3250. 

, The ship's stocks of linen amount to 
half-a-miUion pieces. 

Six miles of carpet have been Jaid 
inside the ship. 

In .all staterooms there js automatic 
ventilation controlling the supply of 
warm and cold air. 

There is a bank, and .also a tourist 
bureau in which bookings may be made 
for train .and other journeys! 

The vessel has been insured lor about 
£3,000,000. 

Fares for the return journey between 
Southampton .and New York range 
from £33 JOS to £ioj 5s. 

The numerous wall-paintings, wood- 
carvings, and bronzes make tjie vessel 
something jike afioating Royal Academy, 
120 sub-contractors were engaged on 
building Jhe Queen Mary, 

' A quarter of a million people have had 
a hand in making the ship, 
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The Chieftain s 
Second Century 

Great Day at a Castle 

On a day last week the yellow 
banner of the Chief of the Clan 
Maclean floated over Duart Castle, 
Isle of Mull, to mark its greatest day. 

In a room in tlio castle Sir Fitzroy 
Maclean, 26th Chief of the Clan, sat 
up in his high chair to welcome the 
descendants who had come to keep with 
him his 101st birthday. There was his 
grandson Mr Charles Fitzroy Maclean, 
who had come back from Australia to 
keep it, and who in his turn will be the 
27th head Of the clan. There was Cap¬ 
tain Charles Maclean, the younger son. 
There was his daughter and her husband. 
Their united ages would have been 
counted in centuries. 

But outside there was a notable 
gathering of the clan, who had come 
from all over the world to pay their 
respects to the chieftain who had kept 
their flag flying. Last year they as-' 
sembled in the castle hall, where his 
birthday cake was lit with a hundred 
candles. This year the festivities were 
quieter, but the spirit was the same. 

His Boyhood Vow 

So also we may believe was the spirit 
of the chieftain who lives on like a 
guarded flame in the castle of his 
ancestors, which he had won back from 
desolation. When he was a boy his 
father had shown it to him, where it 
stood in the ruins into which it had 
fallen in 1691, when the Macleans lost it 
after joining in the rebellion of Graham 
of Claverhouse against William the 
Third. The boy made a vow to win it 
back again. He kept the promise, after 
an adventurous life, but he was 77 when, 
after buying the place back, he rebuilt 
the castle, and raised the yellow stan¬ 
dard above its turret. 

At 77 he was not an old man but a 
young one, and as a proud young chief¬ 
tain he stood at the castle door in 1912 
and received the clansmen with the 
Highland greeting, “ A hundred thou¬ 
sand welcomes." 


More Power From the Sun 

A new, kind of engine deriving its 
power from the sun is being tried out 
by Dr Abbot, head of the Smithsonian 
Institution. 

It is said to develop three times as 
much power from the same area of sun¬ 
light as the Shuman engine. The Shuman 
engine, and what it did in the sunny 
desert land near Cairo, was described in 
the C N nearly a quarter of a century ago. 

Dr Abbot’s chief advantage lies in a 
much more efficient mirror which con¬ 
centrates the sun’s rays on two narrow 
Pyrex tubes filled with a black chemical 
liquid absorbing the heat to the utmost 
extent. The liquid, warmed " by the 
sun’s rays, circulates through a low- 
pressure steam-boiler, and it ^'estimated 
that the light collected from 80 square 
feet would generate one horse-power. 
A half horse-power model is being built. 


School Broadcasts 

During Whit week, June 1 to 5, there 
•will be no broadcasts to schools in 
England and Wales, with the exception 
of the Biology talk on'Wednesday at 
2.30. We give the Scottish Regional 
programme. 

Monday, 2.5 The Lands of the Niger : by 
A. Fleming. 

Tuesday, 2,5 Scottish Minstrelsy — Scot¬ 
land and the Sea : by A. C. MacKenzie. 
Wednesday, 2.5 • Makers of Scotland : 
Scott, the Man who Saved our Past : by 
Dr Grierson. 2.30 Hot and Cold Blood : by 
A. D. Peacock. 

Thursday, 2.5 Sea Fisheries of Scotland : 
by G. Hogarth. 

Friday, 3.10 Frogs and Toads : by James 
Ritchie. 
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WHAT ARE THEY DOING? Fresh Green News 


A Guinea and 20 Models of the Queen 
Mary as Prizes For a New Competition 



The Men ot the Trees 
Carry On 

As refreshing as one of their own 
green trees among, the somewhat arid 
wastes of annual reports is the Men 
of the Trees Report for last year. 

It is the sort of thing that makes us 
want to go out and plant a few trees 
ourselves, and it can be bought for six¬ 
pence from the Society’s headquarters 
at 10 Victoria Street, S W i. 

Besides telling of the Society’s activi¬ 
ties, and giving news of similar societies 
all over the world, the booklet prints a 
most interesting lecture given by the 
founder (Mr St Barbe Baker) to the 
Royal Geographical Society. In this talk 
on the history of trees we learn that the 
sycamore was shading dinosaurs long 
before man was born, 

A Jubilee Memorial 

Trees for remembrance are being 
planted more and more, and it looks as if 
Armistice Day Will become merged in 
Arbor Day. In many cases Men of the 
Trees each planted 23 to celebrate the 
Jubilee, and Mr Geoffrey Howard carried 
out a delightful idea near Shaftesbury, 
planting his 25 in a double circle, 
20 beeches with five sombre yews to mark 
the war years, and setting in the centre 
an oak for King George and a may for 
Queen Mary. 

Essex County Council, we learn, is 
keeping a careful eye on its trees, 
scheduling all of special beauty. There 
are 4000 on its list already, and once an 
Essex tree has been put on this list and 
given a numbered plate it is against the 
lav/ for anyone to lop, top, or destroy it. 

With the aid of the unemployed and 
grants from the Men of the , Trees 
Durham is planting some of its slag- 
heaps ; and the Forestry Association 
hopes to arrange for large-scale planting 
by the unemployed. It appears that we 
arc using about 50 per cent more wood 
than we arc 1 replacing, and men are still 
creating deserts in the place of fertile 
land by cutting down all the trees. 


H ere is the first of a new series of free competitions, for readers of the Q N. 

Above are shown figures of 12 boys and girls engaged in various activities, 
and readers are asked to write on a postcard what each is doing. The competition 
is open to boys and girls of 15 or under, and for the correct and most nearly 
correct attempts we offer a first prize of One Guinea and 20 splendid descriptive 
models of the Queen Mary in full colour. 


Here is a list of pastimes, including those shown in the 
pictures, which may help readers with their attempts : 


Playing baseball Flying a kite 

Digging ^ Riding a bicycle 

Climbing a ladder Vaulting 

Winding model plane Playing tennis 

Sailing a boat Hauling a rope 

Sewing with machine Skating 


Writing Sawing wood Taking a snapshot 

Typing Playing the piano Playing cricket 

Knitting Pumping a tyre Hurdling 

Jumping Riding a Jiorse Reading a book 

Punting Planing wood Rowing 

Running Tug-of-war Swinging 



Please remember that your answers must be written in a list in ink on postcards 
and numbered as in the pictures. 

Write ypur name and address clearly on the postcard and also your age, for age 
may bo taken into account when judging, Postcards must be addressed to 
C N Competition No 1, 1 Tallis House, London, E C4 (Comp.), to arrive not later 
than first post on Friday, June 5. 

In the event of several competitors correctly titling all 12 pictures, or of other 
ties, the prizes will be awarded for the correct (or nearest) and best written attempts.' 

There is no entry fee, and the Editor's decision must be accepted as final. 
Families connected with the Amalgamated Press may not compote. 


One of the twenty models to be given as prizes. It is 12 inches long, and each deck can ho 
removed In turn to reveal the ship’s wonderful interior in coloured picture-plan form 


President Roosevelt in Scotland 

President Roosevelt well realises both 
the value of trees and the value of setting 
the unemployed to plant"them, and there 
are now about 300,000 working in the 
woods of the United States. It is 
interesting to read how the President 
first became interested in tree-planting. 
Asked by Mr St Barbe Baker, he replied : 

” I was staying in Scotland with one 
of your countrymen, Lord Novar. Day 
"after day he took me round his wood¬ 
lands and showed me how with the help 
of his forests he was able to provide work 
in hard times and stem over lean years 
in agriculture. I was greatly' impressed, 
and on my return to America 1 sought 
out Gifford Pinchot, who was first 
forester under Theodore Roosevelt.” 

A Chinese Scene 

Mr Pinchot completed the President’s 
conversion by producing from his pocket 
two photographs, one of a Chinese scene 
painted 300 years ago, showing a wooded 
hill with a city in the fertile river valley 
at its" foot, much like the tree-filled pic¬ 
tures we saw in the Chinese Exhibition. 
The second was a photograph of that 
valley today, the hill bare, the valley 
strewn with boulders, the river dried up, 
and the city but a few tumbledown'huts. 
That is the desolation which follows the 
ruthless cutting down of the trees, whoso 
■roots bind the earth and whose leaves 
combine with the roots to store up 
moisture for it. 

Give' fools their gold and knaves 
■ their power, 

Let Fortune's bubbles rise and fall ; 

Who sows a field, or trams a flower, 

Or plants a tree, is more than all. 
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THE DRAGON OF 
THE NORTH 

Encircling the Smallest 
Known Sun 

GLORIOUS SOLAR SYSTEMS 
OF DRACO 

By the C N Astronomer 

The Head of Draco, the great celes¬ 
tial Dragon, is now almost overhead 
as soon as the sky is dark, while the 
vast coils of its sinuous Body cover 
.most of the heavens to the north 
between Vega and the Pole Star, 

Its chief stars may be easily recog¬ 
nised by means of our star-map if the 
observer faces north. This constellation 
contains the smallest known sun, shown 
by the X on the star-map. This was 



The chief stars of Draco surrounding 
the White Dwarf star 


referred to as the White Dwarf in the 
C N of March 14, soon after its existence 
had become known, but as it is appar¬ 
ently of only T3th magnitude a powerful 
telescope is needed to see it, 

Though calculated to be no more than 
half the diameter of our world, its sur¬ 
face temperature of about 28,000-degrees 
Centigrade ranks this White Dwarf 
among the, hottest suns known. It is 
similar to those in the centre of the 
Great Orion Nebula, but, appears to be, 
abnormally small for this typo and has 
been assumed to be so dense as to give 
bodies at its surface, if they could exist 
there, a weight 3,400,000 times greater 
than they would possess on Earth. , 

We have to remember, however, that 
the star's small absolute magnitude of 
x2 -6 depends upon the accuracy of its 
present accepted parallax of -065 of a 
second of arc. This indicates a distance 
of about 50 light-years, • or 3,164,000 
times that of our Sun ; if, however, the 
parallax ...should prove to be much 
smaller the star’s diameter must be 
’ very, much greater. So- further facts 
. concerning this star are awaited with 
keen interest/ .- 

The five stars composing the Head of 
Draco are arranged in the form of an 
arrow-head. Gamma, the brightest in 
the constellation, is a sun radiating 
nearly 560 times more light than our 
Sun, but from a distance 17,200,000 
times farther, or 217 light-years away. 
Beta, a far larger and brighter sun, is 
about 650 light-years distant and has 
a much smaller companion which prob¬ 
ably revolves round it. The small 
star Mu is composed of two suns which 
are at a distance of 74 light-years and 
so 4,700,000 times farther than our Sun. 
They revolve in an immense orbit once 
in 648 years. 

The Two Suns of Nu 

The brighter star Nu, at a distance of 
142 light-years, is also composed of two 
suns so far apart that they may lie 
perceived through fiekl-glasses; they 
do not appear to revolve, but are both 
speeding in the same direction. The 
star Xi, which is 116 light-years distant, 
completes the Dragon’s Head. 

Among the numerous other stars of 
Draco, the fourth-magnitude Chi is 
28 light-years distant and composed of 
two suns similar in size and type to 
ours. They revolve round a common 
centre in about 280 days at an average 
distance apart of some 75 million miles. 
Delta is 86, Zeta 171, and Eta 78 light- 
years distant. Eta being composed of 
two suns an immense distance apart. 

T. F. M. 
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King Edward and Take Your Air WALTHAMSTOW 
King Cobra With You LUCK 


A New Story From India 

To Saint George and the Dragon 
we must now 7 add King Edward and 
the Cobra. 

Sir Frederick O’Connor tells the tale. 
When King Edward, then Prince of 
Wales, was tiger hunting in Nepal, one 
afternoon was' given to small-gamo 
shooting. The Prince was one of a party 
walking up in line rvhen Sir Frederick 
heard a double shot - from his gun, 
followed by excited shouts from the 
native heaters. 

Sir Frederick, Called by the Prince 
to see wliat had been shot, found him 
standing with his still smoking gun in his 
hand and a large dead snake at his feet. 
The Prince explained that he had seen 
the shake moving through the under¬ 
growth, had fired one barrel and missed. 
The snake turned and came right at 
its assailant , with venomous intent. 
The Prince’s second barrel disposed of it. 
Otherwise there might have been no 
Edward the Eighth, for it was a king 
cobra over ten feet long, one of the 
deadliest and most ferocious of Indian 
snakes. It was only three yards away 
when the gun killed it. But what tire 
Prince said was, “ I would sooner 
have shot that snake on foot than all 
the tigers' in India from the back of 
an elephant.” 

SCENT OR WIRELESS ? 

The Emperor Moth and 
Its Signals 

■ An interesting little dispute is in 
progress between two naturalists. 

One wrote an account of air experi¬ 
ment with Emperor moths. He en¬ 
closed a female moth in a little cage, 
which, lie placed in the open. She 
crouched, vibrating her wings, and 
male moths of her species soon 
approached, mostly from a direction 
in which the wind was blowing from 
her to them, but some apparently from 
other quarters. 

The naturalist concluded that the 
fluttering of her wings produced wireless 
waves, but the critic of the story 
dismisses the theory as Highly improb¬ 
able, and stresses the importance of 
scent in such a case. • 

Supposing this to be the explanation, 
the revelation of the distance to which, 
scent can travel and be detected is 
marvellous. Tt is clear that the male 
Emperor moth can detect the presence 
of its. mate, at least two miles away. 

Scent seems to be the pfobable 
•explanation in this case, as in the case 
of most animals; but there remains 
unsolved the mystery of communication 
between ants dwelling-in a colony. 

The cooperation between the teeming 
multitudes, of a' white ant city seems 
to depend on communications between 
ant and ant. The insects touch 
antennae, rest for a moment while 
communicating, and then go their way. 

A Word From Theophilus 


What Shall We Breathe? 

So many tilings in Nature have now 
been imitated by chemists that it is 
not surprising to read of attempts to 
produce synthetic air. 

New feats of engineering and travel 
now take men up into the strata of the 
atmosphere where the air is too thin to 
admit of comfortable breathing, while 
those navigating the sea under the 
surface, diving and working in caissons, 
also find difficulty. 

Some interesting types of chemical air 
were described at a recent meeting 
of the American Chemical Society, 
where it was stated that a mixture of 
helium and oxygen can be as healthy 
to breathe as ordinary air, which is 
a mixture of oxygen and nitrogen. 

There are roughly 80 parts of nitrogen 
in 011c hundred of air, and 20 of oxygen, 
hut when helium is substituted for the 
nitrogen the amount of oxygen has to 
be increased to 25. People wearing gas 
masks, thousands of which nre today 
used in dangerous industries, may 
receive considerable relief arid comfort 
by breathing synthetic air which has 
been prepared to suit the circumstances. 

Deeper sea diving and journeying 
in the stratosphere in rockets and fast 
aeroplanes arc bringing with them new 
problems in breathing, and all kinds of 
mixtures of oxygen and other inert gases 
arc being experimented with. 

OUR MILLIONAIRES 

The Very Few Very Rich 

In the last ten years 129 British 
riiillionaires have died. 

Of , these. 20 had estates exceeding 
£3,000,000. There was a recent estate 
of over £10,000,000, which at 4 per cent 
’ means an income of over £1000 a day. 

Wo do not know how many living 
millionaires wc have, but probably the 
number is about 400. 

If wc go back to the opening years of 
the century, when roundly 700,000 
deaths a year occurred, the greater part 
of the property revealed by death duties 
was left in each year by a small group 
numbering 4000, whose fortunes were 
above the £10,600 line. These 4000 left 
roundly £200,000,000 out of an aggregate 
of £287,000,000 left by-all the 700,000 
persons who died. Their average fortune 
was roundly £50,000. 

If wc look at a more recent year wc 
find a bigger aggregate of property left, 
but the samesort of unequal distribution. 
In 1931 about 140,000 estates passed at 
death, valued at £517,513,000, and of 
this sum £356,006,000 >vas left by only 
8173 people; , - 


IRELAND'S EGGS 

The Irish Free State is not doing so 
well in the egg trade as ten years ago. 

At that time £2,800,000 worth of Irish 
eggs were sold to England fordistribution. 
East year only £711,000 was received 
. for eggs sent to this country, a drop of 
£2,089,000. 


Home of William Morris 
To Be a Shrine of Art 

MR BRANGWYN’S GIFT 

The boyhood home of William 
Morris, The Water House in Lloyd 
Park, Walthamstow, is to become a 
shrine to his memory within the,next 
three years. 

The treasures it will contain are 
gradually being acquired, and the most 
important bequest so far has recently 
been settled and a Trust established. 

This gift is the tribute of Mr Frank 
Brangwyn, the most famous decorative 
artist of our day, to the Walthamstow 
boy who became the most famous 
decorative artist of his day. It is a 
magnificent collection of 148 pictures, 
including a fine group of his. own work 
and many paintings by contemporaries, 
and some rare examples of Persian 
pottery frorir his own valuable collection.' 

A World-Wide Attraction 

Mr Brangwyn’s intention is so td 
enrich and furnish' the old home of 
William Morris that it shall be “ a place 
of beautiful things in a beautiful setting, 
utilising the rare and lovely things of 
which we have become possessed to 
furnish and adorn this house, which for 
all time belongs to the people for their 
delight and inspiration.” 

For three years the city of Liverpool 
is caring for this collection, greatly to 
the joy of its people. When The Water 
House is ready its treasures will draw 
visitors from all over the world. 

Walthamstow has already a repre¬ 
sentative collection of the works: of 
William Morris himself, and many others 
have been promised to the trustees,, 
who are open to accept books, pictures,- 
pottery, textiles, metalwork, sculptures, - 
or any other example of artistic ex¬ 
pression. Mr Arthur Mackmurdo, archi¬ 
tect, and lifelong friend of Mr Brangwyn, 
is the second donor in the Trust. 

An Island of Dreams 

Memories of William Morris already 
hang about the house and the public 
park in which it stands. In front of the 
house is the broad lawn oh which he 
played, the moat in which he paddled his 
boat, and the island on which he would 
land and dream of buccaneers as he lay 
under the quivering aspens. 

William Morris was six when his 
father moved > to this house from the 
house on Clay Hill in which he was 
born ; that house, now gone, was on the 
edge of Epping Forest, still wild and as 
full of romance as in medieval days. 

-The Water House is today an oasis 
among the houses, but the civic fathers 
have not forgotten the teachings of 
William Morris the man, and are build¬ 
ing for the future as he did. 


. It is believed that the oldest motor¬ 
cyclist lives in Kent, Mr Vaugham- 
Sherrin of Kuckingc, who invented his 
own motor-cycle in 1882. 

On the Subject of Haste 
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Grass 

Are We Wasting Millions 
of Acres? 

The alarming statement is made 
that of 15,500,000 acres of grassland in 
England and Wales not more than 
300,000 are fully productive. 

The methods of grassland farming, we 
are told by an expert, are old-fashioned 
and should be revolutionised according 
to the new knowledge our scientific 
farmers have about grass. 

Grass, cut young and dried, instead 
of being allowed to grow for haymaking, 
lias been proved infinitely more nourish¬ 
ing-Tor animals - than the maturer 
growths. The moisture is evaporated 
and concentrated food values remain. 

Grass dried by the new system still 
contains as much as four per cent of 
moisture, .but out of a ton.of grass so 
treated three and. a j half, tons of water 
have been withdrawn. Thus a ton of. 
untreated young grass contains nearly 
900 gallons of water] - 

It is this fluid ini the grass, not the 
condensation of the air, that causes dew. 

TREASURE TROVE 

From the King to the Nation 

* In the British Museum the King has 
deposited 'three precious [things which 
came to the Crown as treasure trove. 

The first is the gold beaker found at 
Rillaton Manor in [Cornwall and left 
there by some British chieftain nearly 
2500 years ago. Its 'immense age takes 
us back to the day when gold was mined 
in Ireland, and it marks one of the last 
milestones of the . gold route through 
south-west Britain to the east. 

Next in age is a gold torque such as 
Boadicea wore in the first century when 
Julius-Agricola made Britain a Roman 
province. The third precious thing, long 
famed like the others among antiquaries, 
though unseen by the general public, is 
a 15th-century cross [and chain found at 
Clare in Suffolk when the Great Eastern 
Railway line was being made in 1866. 

It is a rare piece of English workman¬ 
ship with a pearl set in each angle of the 
cross, which bears also a picture of the 
Crucifixion and encloses supposed bits 
of the true cross and the rock of Calvary. 


THE WONDER SHIP AT SOUTH 
KENSINGTON 

The latest attraction at the Science 
Museum, South Kensington, is a special 
exhibit dealing with the wonders of the 
Queen Mary. 

A 22-feet model of the great liner is 
shown side by side, with a model of the 
old paddle-steamer Britannia of 1840, 
the first Cunarder. The two models are 
made to the same scale, thus illustrating 
graphically the enormous strides in 
nearly a hundred years of shipbuilding. 

Photographs of the Queen Alary show 
the life-story of the great ship from the 
early stages of her construction, and also 
details of the interior. The exhibition, 
which will be open until July 12, includes 
models of other famous Cunard ships. - 

POOR PUSS 

In the Natural History Museum are 
the mortal remains of a cat which David 
Garrick might have called Poor Puss. 

It was found by the -. housebreakers of 
Adclphi Terrace in the ceiling of an 
upper room belonging to the house 
where Robert and James Adam, the 
builders of the Adclphi, lived. Next 
door lived David Garrick ; and there he 
entertained his famous 1 friends, Sir 
Joshua Reynolds and Dr Samuel Johnson 
among them. We like to think that they 
also knew the cat next door. t 

Robert Adam rests in Westminster 
Abbey, with David Garrick and Samuel 
Johnson to keep him company. Sir 
Joshua lies in the crypt at St Paul's. The 
lowly pussy-cat, like them, will have a 
sort of immortality at South Kensington. 


Shall the Conker Go? 

There is a dark conspiracy afoot 
against, the conker; the L C C lias 
decided to banish it from its parks. 

The' conker is, of course, the boy’s 
word for the fruit or nut which (three 
to each prickly seed vessel) forms from 
the flowers "of the horse-chestnut tree. 
The flowers, like exquisite fairy candles, 
are just now the glory of park and 
garden and countryside, crowning the 
tumultuous branches of these living 
pyramids of timber and foliage with a 
wondrous diadem of beauty. 

Now is their season. One of these 
trees at Farningham in Kent, among 
the biggest of its kind in England, dips 
in gracious sweeps into the prattling 
River Darent and covers a lawn with 
radiant blooms. 

Danger To Traffic 

It is in October that the conkers arc 
ripe, and fall of their own accord if 
given time,; but impatient boys pelt the 
trees with sticks and stones to bring 
them down, and so add an unnecessary 
danger to traffic and to thq, way of the 
harassed pedestrian. 

The L C C. gardeners innocently state 
that it is not to prevent boys from pelt¬ 
ing that the conker is to be banished, 
but to prevent the conkers from falling 
on the heads of people. To attain their 
end they have secured a new horse- 
chestnut which, producing a fine double 
flower, does not grow the nut. 

This newly-discovered variety will be 
introduced gradually into the London 
parks controlled by the L C C whenever 
an old one is blown down or damaged 
or as new plantations are formed. There 
is still time to look ahead to conker 
harvests, and there are horse-chestnut 
trees about the country which will 
flourish for centuries after our generation 
is no more. 

SOMETHING NEW ON 
A STEAMER 

Automatic Recorder 

A new device for the automatic re¬ 
cording of the work performed on 
steamers has been placed on the bridge 
of a Volga tanker. 

Invented at Leningrad by M. Shamarin 
this apparatus will register an exact 
account of all the work of the ship and 
its crew. It will show the time spent in 
sailing and at rest, the steam pressure in 
the boilers, the power production of the 
engines, fuel consumption, and so on. 
A chronometer moving a tape on which 
these particulars arc automatically regis¬ 
tered is the chief mechanism in the new 
invention. 


THE HEROES OF THE NATIONS . 

Russia has the Communist, Italy the 
Fascist, Germany the Hitlerian religion. 
France has no national religion; her 
saints arc human rather than super¬ 
human. She has no Francis of Assisi, no 
Catherine of Sienna, but Jeanne' d’Arc 
and St Vincent de Paul. 

While some nations have a national 
poet France has philosophy. One can 
speak of the country of Goethe or 
Wagner, of the country of Cervantes ; 
but if in France one speaks of the 
country of Victor Hugo half the people 
protest. If, however, one speaks of the 
country of Descartes this is accepted as 
a true definition. M. Andr6 Rousseaux 


THE LISTENERS 

Hertfordshire has more wireless 
licences for its population than any other 
county in England and Wales.’ 

One licence for every four of its 
401,000 people was issued last year, so 
that there can be very few households 
that do not listen-in. Scotland has one 
county, Selkirk, with a higher percentage 
than Hertfordshire ; among the 22,600 
inhabitants there are 6150 licences—'27 
per cent. Kent comes third in Great 
Britain with a percentage of.22'3. 


What Happened 
on Your birthday 

If it is Next Week 

May 31. Joseph Haydn died at Vienna . . 1809 

June 1. Sir David Wilkie, artist, died at sea 1841 

2. Garibaldi died at Caprera . . . 1882 

3. William Harvey died in London . . 1657 

4. George the Third born in London . 1738 

5. Adam Smith born at Kirkaldy . . 1723 

6. Ariosto died at Ferrara .... 1533 

A Popular Italian Poet 
Ludovico Ariosto was one of the most 
popular poets of Italy when Italy led 
the learning and art of Europe. 

The poem by which he became known 
throughout Christendom was Orlando 



Ludovico Ariosto 


Furioso, and it pictured Orlando, or 
Roland, one of the.great heroes of the 
Middle Ages, in a state of madness 
because he had lost the lady he loved. 

Ariosto lived in the household of the 
Duke of Ferrara, who made him the 
governor of a wild district in the Apcn-' 
nines where brigands hid. The poet- 
governor sought out their fastnesses; 
but it was not he who caught them : 
they caught him. The story runs that 
when they found that their captive was 
Ariosto they set him free, and apologised 
for not being able to entertain worthily 
the author of Orlando Furioso. 

Ariosto was one of the poets who 
made the sonnet popular. 1 , 

The Slag Heap 

Bricks From the Rubbish 

A man in the West has devised a 
process to make bricks with colliery 
slag as their chief material. 

The brick is reported to be hard and 
weatherproof. A start with the work 
is to be made in Somerset. 

The method does not employ heat 
and is very rapid. The bricks can be 
made in many colours and textures at a 
reasonable price. 

25 YEARS AGO 

From the C N for May 1911 

Trying To Make Bad Men Good. There 
has just come into force a new set 
of rules for dealing with criminals. 
From the beginning of civilisation the 
law has taken steps only to punish 
criminals; it has not had brain or 
heart enough to try to redeem them. We 
have now, however, a system called 
preventive detention, under which par¬ 
ticularly bad criminals will serve their 
term of punishment and then be detained 
in custody because they are.a danger to 
society. 

In this time of detention it will be 
made easy for-them to behave and hard 
for them to misbehave. The new rules 
came into operation this month, and 
the result will be watched liy the police 
and iudges of every civilised nation. 


Nature’s Fliers of 
the Pacific 

The Bird in the Hand 

In an account just published by 
Dr Robert Murphy, the American 
naturalist, of the ocean birds of the 
Pacific many will meet the fairy tern 
for the first "time. 

This delightful creature, so small and 
slight that it looks transparent against 
the sun, is the tamest bird alive. It 
flutters with snowy wings about the head 
of an observer, as curious and persistent 
as a buzzing fly ; and anyone stretching 
out a hand can easily take hold of it. 
It is a bird in hand that never struggles 
for liberty. . 

Then there are the long-winged cor¬ 
morants of the guano islands, assembling 
in countless numbers, moving in cloud¬ 
like columns which take five hours to 
pass. When they have arrived in their, 
breeding-places even the sound of a gun 
will pass unheeded, but at the sound of a 
human voice the colony suddenly falls 
silent, the mumbles of the cormorants ’ 
die away, and they stop, look, and listen'. 


The Horse-Power of a Bee 

One of, our readers asks what, pro¬ 
portion of a horse-power is represented 
by the strength of a bumble-bee. 

During a chilly evening this week one 
flew through the open window of his 
study and, drawn by the warmth of a 
dying fire in an open grate, hovered 
breezily over the centre of the stove. 

The beating of its wings acted as a 
fan to raise the dust three inches from 
the surface of the fire. The cloud drove 
off the bee, but she returned again to 
the warmth with such a tumult of 
vibrating wings that’ she now scattered 
the dust in a sloping line six inches from 
the centre to the side of the fire. Then 
she withdrew in a huff to the window 
and settled dolvn to a'vigorous toilet. 

THE RED CROSS LOOKING INTO 
RHEUMATISM 

The widespread and mysterious dis¬ 
ease of rheumatism is now the active 
subject of Red Cross care. 

Over 14,000 patients have been treated 
at the British Red Cross Society’s clinic 
for rheumatism during the first five 
years of its work. " ' 

The available space and time for 
treatment have been taxed to the 
uttermost, but many cures or alleviations 
are reported. In this, as in so many 
other good causes, more funds are needed. 


FARTHEST NORTH TOWN 

Vilhjalmur Stefansson, the Greenland 
explorer, lias declared that any healthy 
man can live in the Arctic. The Russian 
Soviet is giving him a town to live in. 

Monchegorsk, the new town, is in the 
Arctic Circle, with schools, houses, and 
flats. Nine blocks of flats are already 
finished; 25 more are being built up. 
A school for 400 pupils is on its way, 
another is beginning, and by the end of 
the year, when winter comes, Monche¬ 
gorsk will be on the map, a city of 
wide streets, electric lighting, a dispen¬ 
sary, and a club. 

It will become famous as the city 
farthest north. 


FORGOTTEN IN THE PLANE 

Travellers by air, appear to bo not less 
absent-minded than railway travellers. 

The aerial lost property office at 
Airway Terminus, Victoria, finds that 
umbrellas are the things mostly left 
behind in planes, as in trains and buses ; 
but perhaps more topees are found in 
planes than in ground vehicles. The 
explanation is that travellers from Africa 
and the East find no use for this type of 
headgear soon after setting out, discard 
their helmets, and forget them. 
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THE PLUNDER PIT 


Serial Story by 
T. C. Bridges 


CHAPTER 1 

1 \ The Seventh Wave 

Tfirun, wump I The sound was like the 
tiring of a great gun, and the echoes 
came booming slowly and majestically 
across the flat surface of the sea to hammer 
back from the tall limestone cliffs of North 
Devon. Clive Medland, lying flat in the 
stern of the small boat, jumped up in a 
hurry and looked toward the north-west 
whence the sound had come. 

" Thunder, Chad,” he said sharply. 

" Couldn’t be anything else,” agreed 
Chadwyck Lamerton in his deep, quiet 
voice, and: began to pull in his heavily- 
weighted fishing line. " You might get up 
the anchor, Clive.” . . 

There was no need for the request for 
Clive was already in the bow hauling in 
coils of dripping rope. Anything : that 
wanted doing Clive did in a hurry. The 
small anchor came clanking in, 'and the 
thunder rolled again, louder than before. 
Out to'sea a black cloud was rising. It was 
tipped with rolls of white, like fluffs of 
cotton-wool. 

1 Chad glanced at the coming storm and 
his grey eyes narrowed slightly. Then his 
big body came to sudden life; he seized a 
rope, the sail shot up, he made the rope 
fast to a cleat, shifted swiftly into the 
stern, and seized his tiller. The sail filled 
and the boat, lying over, began to hiss 
through the water. ' 

White fire lit the heart of the cloud and 
thunder bellowed again. Clive frowned as 
he stared at the approaching tempest and 
noted the direction of the wind. 

" We’ll never make back to Bude,” .ho 
said'. ... . i 

" We’re not trying it,” Chad said briefly, 
and pointed to a narrow'opening in the 
cliffs almost dead ahead. “ We’ll run in 
there and shelter till it’s over.” 

" Good notion," Clive agreed. “ What 
cove is.that ? ” 

“The mouth bf the Badger Brook. 
That’s all I know for Fve never been in 
there. But there’s shelter, and that’s all 
that matters.” 

A gust struck the boat as he spoke and 
heeled.her until the foam seethed along her 
gunwale.' Chad‘let"out the sheet; she 
righted and sped on toward the coast. 

Every minute the wind hardened, then 
the great cloud swept over the sun and 
instantly everything was plunged in deep 
shadow, lit every few moments by the 
blaze of lightning. 

“ Lucky for us there’s a harbour handy,” 
Clive said, picking up a baler. “ The 
dinghy wouldn’t last long in this.” He was 
right, for already wave tops were breaking 
over the small 'boat and lie had to bale hard 
to keep her from filling. 

Chad nodded and held the .boat straight 
for the gap opposite. The wind hardened 
every moment and already waves were 
leaping in white spouts against the tall 
cliffs on either side of the opening. Their 
roar grew louder every minute and the 
crashes of thunder more frequent. Sud¬ 
denly Clive gave a shout. 

“ Look, Chad 1 Look 1 " 

He pointed, to the cliff foot to the right 
of tlie gap, where a slim figure clung to a 
ledge just above the wave tops. Chad 
looked. .' 

“ A girl ! ” he cried, and without a 
moment’s hesitation swung the boat round 
toward her. Clive held, his breath. lie 
didn’t see a hope , either for them; or the 
girl. Once in the grip of those breakers 
the boat would be lifted and smashed to 
matchwood on . the. iron-liard rocks. . But 
Chad showed no’ sign of nervousness. 

“Drop the .sail, .'Clive.! Take the boat-1 
.hook.' Fend off, if you can,” he ordered. 
Clive let the sail down' with, a run and 
grabbed the boat-hook. Chad shipped the 
oars and used all his great strength to hold 
the dinghy ofl the rocks. 

“ Jump I ” Clive yelled to the girl. 

She had already turned and was standing 
with herback to the cliff. She was rather 
white, but though the waves were breaking 
over her knees Clive saw she was quite cool. 

She.was gathering herself to jump when 
the big wave came. Two men could not. 
have held the boat against it. The. light 
craft was raised on its crest and flung with 
a crash against the cliff. Quite what hap¬ 
pened in the next few seconds Clive hardly 
knew, but when the wave had dropped 
back he found himself on. the ledge next 
the girl and Chad on the other side of him. 
Some planks and two oars were floating be¬ 
neath them, all that remained of the boat. 


, " Hold on 1 ” cried the girl. “ Another 
wave coming.” Long trails of seaweed hung 
from the ledge above. She twisted her 
fingers among them and the boys did the 
same. The next wave washed . to their 
waists, but they hung on, As it sank back 
the girl spoke to Clive. 

" There’s another ledge above. If I got 
on your shoulders I could do it.” 

“ All right. Be quick 1 ” Clive snapped, 
and up she went light and nimble as a 
squirrel. Clive felt her jump, then she was 
off his shoulders and lying flat on the ledge 
above, 

.“Come on,” she called. "I can help 
you now." • 

Clive waited for the next wave to come 
and fall, then made a frantic scramble and, 
with .the girl’s help, got a hold on the 
second ledge and pulled himself up. 

" Good for you 1 ” said Chad, and jumped 
with all liis might. Being a head taller 
than Clive he was able to grasp the ledge, 
and the others helped him up. Chad sat 
upon the ledge with his legs dangling and 
looked down. " That’s all right,” he said 
in his quiet way. 

" All right for an hour,” replied the girl 
in an equally quiet voice. 

Chad looked at her, then at the cliff. lie 
nodded. 

“ I see what you mean. The tide comes 
over this ledge.” 

“ A good six feet above it,” was the girl’s 
reply. 

•• Chad stood up, faced the cliff, studied it 
for a while, then spoke to Clive. 

“ I think we can pull her up high enough 
to be safe.” 

: Tlie girl heard. ." Don’t worry about me,” 
sf io retorted. “ I can climb as well as vou.” 
: Chad smiled. He liked her pluck. 
" Come on then,” he said. 

The three scrambled along the ledge. 
It was very narrow and very slippery, and 
,by this time rain was coming down in 
torrents.- The roar of the waves just below 
them almost drowned the thunder, and 
spray leaping up stung their faces. . Chad 
stopped and pointed to a projecting knob of 
rock. He reached up, got hold of it, and 


drew himself up. Then ho pulled the girl 
up, and afterwards Clive. Above them was a 
deep niche running slanting upward. There 
• was room at the bottom for all three and, 
crouching in it,*.they found shelter from the 
driving rain.' 

” We’re above high-water mark,” Chad 
said. " And now," he added, turning to the 
girl, "do you mind telling.me what you 
were doing on that ledge ? ”• 

“I was looking for the Plunder Pit.” 

CHAPTER 2 

The Black Hole 

Tt was such a surprising answer that 
f Clive and Chad both stared at her , 
without saying anything. The girl laughed; 
and she had a very nice laugh. 

" It’s quite true,” she went on. " My 
name is Wanda Ileriot, and I live at Badger's 
Holt, which is just over the hill, facing the 
river. It’s a very old house and my people 
have lived there for hundreds of years. 
Now there’s no one left except Dad and me, 
and he is crippled. We arc pretty hard 
lip and have to take paying guests to keep 
things going. There’s a story that an 
ancestor of ours, Alured Ileriot, who was a 
privateer, hid a lot of valuables in a cave 
called the Plunder Pit. . Dad believes the 
story is true but we’ve .looked and looked 
and never found anything. Today I 
went off on my own and climbed along the 
foot of the cliff. I thought there might be 
some hole or cave that one couldn’t see 
from a boat. Then I got caught by the 
. storm.” She shrugged. ■ " I should have 
been drowned if you hadn't come. It was 
brave of you. I only wish we could pay 
for your boat.” 

" Don’t worry about the boat,” Clive 
said quickly, " She was insured, so we can 
get a new one. But about this treasure; 

I didn’t know there were shell things in 
England. Couldn't wo help you to look 
for it ? " 

Wanda looked doubtful. Chad spoke. 

" Clive is right. We’re on holiday and 
we’d love a bit of excitement like this.' 
We’re quite respectable,” he'went on, with 
a grin. " Clive’s father is Charles Medland, 
a well-known barrister. My name is 
.Chadwyck Lamerton, and my dad has a 
place called Wansdylce in Somerset. We’re 
slaying at Btlde and wore out fishing when 
the storm came. Now what about it ? ” 

>M -- - --—--— 


Jacko Makes a Discovery 


Cr, 


day Jacko’s friend Chimp, met 
him with exciting news. “ Listen 
to the latest! he cried. 

■ " What’s up ? ” asked Jacko. 

Chimp grinned. “ It’s not up yet, my 
lad; it’s down. Deep down too, I 
guess, and they’re digging it up now.” ■ 
Jacko thought his friend a bit potty, 
till Chimp explained that an archacolo- 


: " Coo ! ” he chuckled, as a bright idea 
struck him. “ If that chap’s discovered 
something in old Tutt’s field what price 
this lad finding something in the one 
next to us.” 

Jacko fetched a spade and then poked 
round the field till lie ‘found a patch 
which showed signs of having been 
disturbed.' Then he started digging- 



It was Mrs Scrubbs who spoilt things 

gist had made important .dispoveries in 
one of Farmer Tutt’s fields. 

" An archaeologist ? ” piped Jacko. 

“Yes,” answered Chimp airily; "a 
chap who digs up ancient bones and 
treasures, and ‘ then gets famous. 


Suddenly lie saw something which made 
him cry out.' Off lie raced breathlessly 
(li the house. - . 

“ Hurry up, everybody ! ” he shouted. 
Come arid see what I’ve dug up 1 ” 
They all followed hint out to the field, 


Monkeyville’s. going wild over this ,one, including. Mrs Scrubbs, the.’ charwoman. 
Come and see for yourself,” he added. Then -they all peered'into the hole, 

, The boys scampered off, but when “ Saltes , alive !” exploded Father 
they reached the field they were cl is- Jacko,-. polishing up. his glasses. “You 
appointed. The police had roped the surely can’t have lighted on some ancient 
crowds off so far away that no one could , remains!” - .' .-■• ,, . 

see anything. It was Mrs Scrubbs who spoilt things. 

All sorts of-rumours were going round She ; would ! “Pooh!" 'she sniffed. 


as to what the discoveries were, and for 
the next few days Jacko could tljinlc of 
nothing else. 


" Ancient remains indeed! Why, they’re 
nought but old ham bones that I gave 
to the next-door dog ! ” 


“ It would be splendid," said Wanda 
earnestly, then stopped , and looked down 
at the raging sea. " But liow are we going 
to get back ? ” ‘ 

“ Won’t someone come with a boat— 
after the storm, I mean ? ” 

" No one knows I came here,” said 
Wanda. 

Clive Whistled softly. " That’s a bit 
awkward.” Then'ho brightened. "But 
wc can get back the way you came.” 

" You’re forgetting the tide,” Wanda 
said. " It was full ebb when I started.” 

■ Clive whistled again. " You’re right, 
Wanda. I’d clean forgotten, the tide. 
Then we’re stuck here till morning.” 

“ It isn’t that I’m thinking of,” said 
Wamla. “It’s Dad and John Otter and 
Rachel. They’ll be terrified when I don’t 
come back.” ' 

" Who’s John Otter ? ’’ 

" Our’ man. Rachel’s his wife. They 
look after the house.” 

“ Won’t John conic to look for you ? 
Clive asked. 

“ Yes, but he will think I am.up on the 
moor. I didn’t tell him where I was going. 
Dad hates my going on the cliffs.” 

Clive shook his head. " It’s a bit of a 
mess. But I’ll tell you what. When the 
sea goes down I’ll swim round.” 

" You can’t,” said Wanda flatly. "There’s 
a tremendous current out of the harbour. 
And the wind won’t go down before dark.” 

Chad, who had been listening all this time 
without putting in a word, spoke. " I’ll 
climb the cliff,” he said. 

“ Could you ? ” ; 

" I think I could,” Chad said in his 
quiet way. "' You and Clive could stay 
here, and I’d. fetch Otter and a rope, and 
then you could both get up easily.” - 

Wanda scrambled to her feet. " No, 
Chad, if you’re going I’m coming too.” 

( Cliad shook his head. “ Much better 
wait. You see. I’m taller and have a longer 
reach than cither of you. And I’ve done a 
bit of climbing with my father in the Alps.”. 

“I’ve been climbing . about these .cliffs 
sinceT : was ten,” Wanda said, “ If you go 
I’m going too.” ' 

Chad didn’t like'it, but saw that Wanda 
meant what she said. He saw, too, that 
she was slim and strong and active as a 
boy, and he knew already that she could 
keep her beach 

. “ All right,” lie said at last. "The 
rain’s nearly over. Let’s go.” 

The start was the worst part of it, for 
they had to worm their way up the niche 
or chimney, which'was almost straight up 
and down and had very few handholds. 
Chad went first, Wanda next, and Clive 
last. Without Chad they would never 
have got up at all. Chad was five foot 
eight, broad-shouldered, and tremendously 
strong. Besides all that he knew much 
more about rock climbing than the others. 

The chimney ran up for about twenty 
feet, and -when they got to the top they 
found a broad ledge, where they rested and 
got breath. This ledge slanted upward to 
the left, and they went ’along it until it 
broke off short in a gap about six feet wide. 
They looked straight down into the waves. 

" We can’t go any farther," said .Wanda. 

“Oh, I don’t know,”. Chad answered; 
then, before the others realised wlfat ho 
was about, ho made, a great spring arid 
landed. safely on the far side. Wanda’s 
face went white. ■’ 

" I can't follow," she-gasped. 

Chad turned. " Don’t try,” he l said 
coolly. " There’s another ledge above. I can 
reach it from here, then I’ll pull you up.” 

Up he went like a great cat, and next 
minute they saw his head just above them. 
Wanda stretched up her arms ; lie caught 
her and dragged her . up, then, as' soph as 
she was safe beside him, hauled up Clive. 

* " I wouldn't have jumped that gap for 
the treasure itself,” Wanda said. 

." Anyone , can jump six feet," . Chad 
said, with a laugh. " We’re past the worst. 
See ! It's’quite easy now.” ■ 
i-, It wasn’t, exactly - easy, .but from ' that 
point . on. the .climb - was* not', nearly- so 
difficult, and soon they were more .than 
half-way to the top. They were scrambling 
along a; ledge .which led steeply upward, 
and Chad, .still leading, had just squeezed, 
round a projecting boulder when he stopped. 

.” What’s up-? " Wanda asked. Chad 
turned and helped her round the corner. 

“Looking for a cave, weren’t, you ? It 
lie said, and pointed to the mouth of a 
tunnel .which opened, in the cliff face just 
iii front. , ’ . .. 

Wanda drew a quick breath. 

“ A cave 1 Oh, let me see 1 ”, She stepped 
quickly past Chad and went straight into 
tlie month of the black hole. Chad stepped 
after her and caught her by the arm. 

" Steady, Wanda I It’s not safe —not in the 
dark. We shall have to wait till tomorrow.” 

TO BE CONTINUED 
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Britain’s Leading | 
Radio Weekly | 

Gives you all the Latest Informa- = 
tion about the latest developments B 
in the world of radio. B 

Amongst the varied contents of the 3 
issue on sale this week are S 

CONSTRUCTIONAL DETAILS of fj 

The S.T.700 I 


1 he Children s Newspaper 


A great new set by ~ 

JOHN SCOTT-TAGGART, | 

IMnst.h., PcI.T.IMi. E 


SECRET S E RVS CE I 
WIRELESS | 

Louis C. S. Mansfield, (he famous M 
code expert, tolls how secret mes- 6 
sages are sent and how they may §§ 
be solved. He'gives an example, gj 
for the correct solution of which a j| 
prize can be won. 


THE "QUEEN MARY" g 
"ON THE AIR" | 

Invaluable information concerning ■ 
the great liner’s radio transmissions, g 

i 

it it ★ | 

B 

HOW PICK-UPS § 
ARE MADE 1 

BN 

Fascinating glimpses of the secrets " 
of a giant radio factory, etc,, etc. 1 

B 

These are only a few of the many g 
splendid features to be found in ~ 

popular! 

WIRELESS | 

AND TELEVISION TIMES I 

i 

On sale at all Newsagents - 3 d j| 
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fm ISLAND / / . 
ADVENTURE, I 


T F.LI. Mother and Dial 'a 
you want to go to ^ 
the Isle of Man for your 

was once a famous con- 
tr« for smugglers, and xVfiHHIlRf 
all round the coast are ilL UMiHfJ 
the deep caves which Imp 

they used for storing 

contraband goods. There are lots of other curious 
' and interesting things to see. 

ISLE OF MAN 

FOR HAPPY HOLIDAYS 

Don’t fail to write to-day for a free'bool; describing 
this wonderful island. Itcontainsmanyinteresting 
pictures and a large road jnap. Address G. L. 
Clague, Publicity Dept., Isle of Man. Also at 119, 
Grand Bldngs., Trafalgar Square, London, W.C.2. 



latest issue of the exciting 

COCOCUB NEWS 

The Cococub News is the magazine of the Cococubs. In 
1 it you will obtain full particulars of how to join the Cococubs, 

the club for boys and girls who love the Children’s Bournville 
■Cocoa. Cococubs have a badge, a secret code, secret signs and 
get the Cococub News regularly. 

1 

Jusf fill in this coupon and posf if fo Jonafhan 

* ---———-| 


TO JONATHAN, CADBURY BROS. LTD., BOURNVILLE 

Please send me a free copy of the latest issue of the Cococub Nezvs 


Address.. 


IMPORTANT. If you do not seal the envelope 
only a Id. stamp is required for postage 


(write in block letters) 



SEND YOUR MITE FOR OUR MITES IN 
THE INFANTS HOSPITAL! 

r PIIE INFANTS 'HOSPITAL—the first Hospital of its kind to be founded 
in Europe—was established in 1903 for the treatment of the diseases and 
disorders of nutrition. There are mow 100 cots; accommodation for seven 
Nursing Mothers; an Out-patient Department; X-Ray; Artificial Sunlight 
and Massage Departments; a Research Laboratory; a Lecture Theatre; and 
a Milk Laboratory. The work' carried on in the wards is .supplemented by 
the Convalescent Home at Burnham, Bucks, with eighteen cots. 

THE HOSPITAL IS ENTIRELY DEPENDENT UPON VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS 
FOR ITS MAINTENANCE. FUNDS ARE URGENTLY NEEDED. 


H.R.H. THE PRINCESS ROYAL. 


LORD KEMSLEY. 


Subscriptions will be gratefully received and acknowledged by the Secretary: 

THE INFANTS HOSPITAL, 

Vincent Square, Westminster, S.W.l. 



















The Children’s Newspaper 
will be delivered every week 
at any house in the world 
for its a year. See below. 



Arthur Mee’s Children’s En¬ 
cyclopedia; will be delivered 
anywhere by the Educational 
Book Co., Tallis Street, E.C.4. 


THE BRAN TUB 


Transposition 

JJow great j n olden days my 
power 1 

Oft have I saved the embattled 
tower 

From the invading foe. 

Transpose me, ah! how great my 
fall 1 

I’m then the smallest of the small, 
And lowest of the low. 

Answer next week 

Such is Fame 

y\CTOR : It took me almost 
twelve years to realise that I 
had not the slightest talent for 
acting. 

Ilis Friend: And then you gave 
it up ? 

Actor : Not at all. By then 1 
was too,famous.’ 

Towns of Spain and Portugal 



The Safety First Frieze 



Never let your dog run loose In trafflo 

Eeheaded Words 


1:(i ead above and leave the top 
storey. 

Behead to annoy and leave com¬ 
fort. 

Behead what belongs to you and 
, leave what belongs to us. 

Behead hurled and leave an 
important part of your body. 
Behead a tree and leave the roof 
of a vault. 

Behead an occurrence and leave 
an air-hole. 

Behead to reproach and leave a 
female relative. Answer next week 

Big Enough 

2*11 e diner was struggling man¬ 
fully with liis steak, when the 
waiter approathed. . 

“ This, is a very ’ small steak,” 
grumbled the diner; “and (he 
added) it’s a very tough one, 
too.” ' i. 

“ Wiiat a good jftb It’s'a small 
one then, sir,” replied the waiter. • 

Ici On Parle Franfals 


Built-up Word 

'J’o half a dozen add six ; 

And if you add five hundred 
A lively word you soon will find, 
Provided you haven’t blundered. 

Answer next week 

Other Worlds Next Week 

Jn the evening Mercijry is low in 
the West, Neptune in the South- 
West, and Jupi¬ 
ter low in the 
South-East. In 

the m o r n i n g ’ ^ 

Saturn is in 



2'iie letters on the dress ot this 
• . Spanish lady spell the names 
of six well-known towns of,Spain 
and Portugal. - Can you sort them 
out correctly ! Answer next week 

No Help Required 

gix little mice sat down to spin, 
Pussy passed by,- and she 
peeped in. 

“ What arc you doing, my little 
men ? ” 

“ We’re making coats for gentle¬ 
men.” ■ 

“ May I come in and bite off your ■ 
threads ? ” 

“ No, no, Miss Pussy, you would 
bite off our heads l ” 

This Week in Nature 

One of the commonest trees is 
the older, which is . now 
blossoming.' Its creamy-wlu'te 
flower with a sickly scent is the 
forerunner of the purplish-black 
berries, which come when the 
bloom dies. All parts of the elder 
—root, bark, leaves, flower, and 
berries—have been found useful 
for medicinal purposes. The bios-, 
sort when dried.makes a fragrant 
and refreshing skin lotion. 

Buried Proverb 

JTacii line of this verse contains 
one word of a well-known 
proverb. 

Faint not should sorrow thee 
assail; 

Your heart keep always right. 

In danger never quake nor quail; 
Strive till you’ve won the fight. 
And fair let all your dealings be ; 
Show to a lady courtesy. - 

Answer next week 

Day and Night Chart 



' Le garcon Le garden Le lmsuf 

mailer boy ox 

. “Papa, je suis si -affamd que 
je niangerais Men un band tout 
entier 1 ” “ Gargon 1 un boeuf, 
s’il vous plait, pour ce petit 
gargou.” . . 

“ Daddy, l am so hungry / 
could cal an ox/”. “Waiter! an 
ox, please, for Hit's Utile hoy.” 


the East. The 
picture shows 
the Moon look¬ 
ing South at 
9.30 p.m. on Sunday, May 31 . 

Enigma •' 

Before my birth 1 had a name, 

, .. But; soon as horn, 1 changed 
the same, . ’ 

And'when I’m laid within the, 
tomb ' • . 

I shall my father’s name assume ; 

I change my name three days to¬ 
gether,- ’. * 

Yet live but 6 ne in any weather. " 
■■■ Answer'next week 

' Giant Funguses . •-' 

A cunt mushroom Just found in 
. New South Wales weighed 
175 lbs: ’It was it. inches high; 

- 23 ' inches’ round - the stem, "and 

- had a cap 5 ,feet, 2 inches in cir¬ 
cumference. - 

" A toadstool," afso found in New 
South Wales, weighed -8} lbs and 
had a cap 4 feet 11 inches in cir¬ 
cumference. 


The Explorer in a Jungle Maze 



mionigut 


Sun sets 
9-3PM 



; NOON 


Daylight, twilight, and darkness 
on May 30 . The daylight is 
now getting longer each day. 


An explorer starts from the camp in the lower right-hand corner of 
the picture to make his way through the jungle to the ancient 
city in the upper left-hand corner. Can you trace his route along the 
paths shown without crossing a line or any other obstruction ? 

Hailstorm Damage 

J-[au.Storms do untold damage 
every year, and in the 
United States alone it is estimated 
that maize to the value of three 
million pounds is destroyed 
annually. Ten years ago a hail¬ 
storm at Dallas in Texas de¬ 
stroyed property worth £400,000 
in about 20 minutes. 

. These storms occur mostly 
during the summer, as they are 
allied to thunderstorms. Hail is 
formed by particles of moisture 
being carried by an upward 
current of air into cold atmosphere, 
where they grow until they become 
too heavy for the ' current to 
'support them. . 


LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 
Built-up Word. LEVEE. 

What Places Are These ? Fleetwood, 
Looe, Deal, Windsor. 

The Missing Letter. Insert the letter 
E. Persevere, ye perfect men ; ever 
keep these precepts ten. - 
Who Are These Ladies ? Mischief, 
Misbehave, Mislead and Misguide, 
Mismanagement, Misquote, Misreckon. 

Transposition. Leek, keel. 

The 0 N Cross Word Puzzle 
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Talcs Before Bedtime 

Mr Duck Falls In 

B etty met Aunt.Ethel going 
out at the front door. 

“ Will you come with me to 
post our letter to Mummy ? ” 
said her aunt. 

“ May I bring Mr Duck ? ” 
asked Betty. 

Betty, was staying with 
Aunt Ethel and Uncle Bob, 
and last night Uncle Bob had 
brought Mr Duck home. 

He was cut out of flat wood 
and painted in very bright 
colours, and there was such a 
funny look in his eye that he 
made everybody laugh. Betty 
took him everywhere with 
her ; she loved him. 

• She loved her visit too. 
There was a dear dog and a 
cuddly cat to play with, and in 
a-park near there was a sand 
pile where she could dig. 

• Every day Aunt Ethel 
wrote to Mummy, and Betty 
put .in a few words in the big 
printing letters she was learn¬ 
ing ; to > - make, /and drew six 
crosses Tor■kissesjit the end. 
Round the corner was a lctter- 
-box, ’anil Betty was taken to 
post the 'letter. 

/ ' She’was too small to reach 
the hole at the top of the 
letter-box so Aunt Ethel used 
.to lift her up to it. This time 
a sad thing happened. Betty 
had Mr Duck and the letter in 
the same hand, and somehow 
she pushed them both in 
■ together 1. 

; Haw she cried I You see, 
she didn’t-understand about 
the letters that were posted. 

. She thought that a letter-box 
was the beginning „of a long 
tunnel underground, and that 
when letters were dropped in 
they went on and on .until 
they came up at their address, 
Mr Duck was riot'addressed, 
and she thought lie ’ would 
he Tost'. - , 

Aunt Ethel read bn the 
box “ Next Collection, three 
o’clock.” and said, “ Don’t 
.cry, 'darling ; we’ll come back 
at three and get him back.” 

“ But he’s started ! ” said 
Betty. 

“ Oh, no, he hasn’t,”, said 
Aunt Ethel. 

They went back at three, 
and there was a postman with 
a bag. “ Please, we want 
something .back we didn’t 
mean to post,” Aunt Ethel 
said to him. 

., “I am sorry, madam, but 
we are not allowed to give 
things back once they are in 
tlic box,” said tlio postman.. 

" But it’s my duck ! ” cried 
Betty. 

" She posted it by mistake 
with a letter,” explained Aunt 
Ethel. 

The postman opened a door 
in front of the letter-box, and 
inside were lots and lots of 
letters-—and Mr Duck. He 
still had the funny look in his 
eyes, and the postman laughed.’ 
Then he gave him back to 
the delighted little girl. 









KEEP THEM CLEAN 

If you take care of your teeth 
they will last you all your life. 
There. is no better means of 
protection against dental decay 
germs than cleaning them morn¬ 
ing and evening with 


T OOTH/PAST E 

Price 1/3 of all Chemists. 



MARIE ELISABETHS 
are real SARDINES 

in delicious oil and greatly liked by YOUNG 
PEOPLE, are good for them, and are not costly. 

GOOD? Well, there are They can be had at 
more of them sold than of * every good grocer’s 
any other. That should ^ in the British 
be convincing. - • Isles... 


NEW ISSUE Packet FREE 

Ask to see iny approvals. Send ljd. postage and receive 
FREE—Pictorial Gaboon, Andorra and Ioelancl 
(largo stamps), set of newly Issued Canada (including 
Ottawa), tJ.S.A. bi-contcnary of Washington, Union 
ot S. Africa Ret, including re-issue of 2d. pictorial. 
Straits & Malay (new colours), Ruanda-Urundl 
Turkey (new isbues), etc. 50'stamps in all. Senders 
of stamp collectors' addresses rceeivo an extra set. 
New 72-pagn list, price Id. 100 11. Colonials,. 1/-.— 
C. N. WATKINS, Granvillo Rd., BARNET. 


’ware 
dust! • 

Moisten mouth 
and throat .... 
allay irritation 
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